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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 


Admissions changes urged 


1962 Reply Date set earlier: The Can- 
didates Reply Date will be May 1, be- 
ginning in 1962, on the recommenda- 
tion of a joint subcommittee of the 
College Board’s committees on exam- 
inations and entrance procedures. 

The date, the earliest by which par- 
ticipating colleges can ask candidates 
to reply to notifications of admission, 
has for many years been set in the 
third or fourth week of May. This has 
given colleges time to consider the 
March Achievement Test scores of 
their candidates before making admis- 
sions decisions, and has given appli- 
cants time to receive all notifications 
of admission from participating col- 
leges before making a final choice of 
institution. 

The 163 colleges which will observe 
the 1961 Candidates Reply Date of 
May 24 are indicated in the list of 
member colleges on page 32. 

The subcommittee recommended the 
earlier date as the result of an ex- 
tended study of current admissions 
pressures on candidates, schools, and 
colleges, and with the understanding 
that the Achievement Tests will be of- 
fered by the Board on its January test- 
ing date. It was suggested that colleges 
which change from the March to the 
January or the December Achieve- 
ment Test date advise candidates to 
take the tests in continuing subjects, 
such as English, foreign languages, 
and other year-to-year study areas, 
rather than in one-year subjects which 
would be only partly completed at the 
time the test was taken. 

It was pointed out by the subcom- 
mittee that a somewhat earlier admis- 
sions schedule of both acceptance and 
rejection, though posing problems of 
adjustment to schools and colleges, 
would probably benefit all concerned. 
The many candidates who are quali- 
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fied for college work and who, under 
the present January-May schedule, re- 
ceive rejections so late as to prohibit 
the best school counseling were cited 
by the subcommittee as special bene- 
ficiaries of earlier action. 

The subcommittee concluded that 
these changes, including the new Can- 
didates Reply Date, are possible if 
schools can supply seven semesters’ 
records and recommendations some- 
what earlier than at present, if colleges 
using the Achievement Tests can re- 
quire them in December or January, 
and if colleges can identify, through 
junior year evidence, those applicants 
whose rejection is a near certainty. 

1961-62 test pattern: Reflecting the 
Board’s approval of the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations, the admission 
test offerings in 1961-62 will bechanged 
to include Achievement Tests on the 
January date. The February test ad- 
ministration, which for several years 
has covered only the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, will be discontinued after 
1961. Thus, both the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test and the Achievement Tests 
will be offered on all five Board testing 
dates in December, January, March, 
May, and August. 

The specific dates will be announced 
in the next issue of the Review, follow- 
ing a poll of the members to determine 
whether a March date somewhat ear- 
lier than has been customary is pre- 
ferred. The poll will also request the 
members’ decision on whether the 
Writing Sample, now scheduled for De- 
cember and January 1961-62, should 
also be administered on the March 
date. 


Regional meetings scheduled 


Nine locations picked: Nine regional 
membership meetings for the discus- 
sion of College Board activities and 


projects have been scheduled for 1961. 


The areas, dates, and sites of the 
meetings are as follows: Capital, Jan- 
uary 10, Georgetown University; New 
England, January 16-17, Brandeis 
University; Western Pennsylvania and - 
Eastern Ohio, January 23-24, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College; Metro- 
politan New York, January 31, Sarah 
Lawrence College; South, February 3, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Upstate New 
York, February 8, Union College; Mid- 
west, February 20-21, Washington 
University; Greater Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 24, Swarthmore College; and 
West, June 20-21, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Detailed information on the meet- 
ings will be sent to the members and 
invited guests in each area about a 


month before the scheduled dates. 


New members set record 


63 colleges elected: The October 26 
election of 63 institutions of higher 
learning to College Board member- 
ship, the largest increase in the Board’s 
60-year history, raised the total col- 
legiate representation to 350 members 
(listed on page 34). 

All member colleges fulfill the mem- 
bership requirement of making sub- 
stantial use of at least one of the 
Board’s testing programs through their 
use of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. In 
addition, 101 of the colleges require at 
least one Achievement Test. 

The current distribution of the col- 
leges according to regional accrediting 
associations is as follows (with new 
members shown in parentheses) : New 
England, 55 (5); Middle States, 131 
(21); Southern, 63 (13); North Cen- 
tral, 68 (17); Northwest, 11 (4); and 
Western, 21 (3). There is one Canad- 
ian member. 

77 schools represented: The election 
of 27 secondary schools to three-year 
terms has increased the number of 





school members to 77. The schools 
were selected at random from among a 
large number that applied, and were 
chosen according to a system designed 
to yield members representative of dif- 
ferent types of schools, regions, sizes 
of student bodies, and use of College 
Board tests. The new school members 
are: 


Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Washington 
Bennington High School, 
Bennington, Vermont 
Boise and Borah Senior High School, 
Boise, Idaho 
Brooks School, North Andover, Massachusetts 
Casady School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Central District Catholic High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Crossett High School, Crossett, Arkansas 
Darien High School, Darien, Connecticut 
East Grand Rapids High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Fort Valley High School, Fort Valley, Georgia 
Louisville Country Day School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
Murrah High School, 
Jacksonville, Mississippi 
Nashua Senior High School, 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
Orme School, Mayer, Arizona 
Parkersburg High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
St. Albans School, Washington, D.C. 
Shawnee Mission High School, 
Merriam, Kansas 
Spartanburg High School, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
University High School, Iowa City, lowa 
Warwick Veterans Memorial High School, 
Warwick, Rhode Island 
Webster Groves High School, 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
West Valley High School, 
Spokane, Washington 
Whitefish Bay High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
William R. Boone High School, 
Orlando, Florida 


Association provisions changed: 
Provisions for the College Board mem- 
bership of educational associations 
were somewhat modified by vote of 
the Board on October 26. The changes 
were recommended by the committee 
on membership to correct inequities in 
associational voting strength, which 
has varied from one to six votes, and 
to reflect the addition of secondary 
schools as Board members. 

Henceforth membership will be lim- 
ited to associations of national, re- 
gional, or state scope, with an excep- 


tion in the case of the High School 
Principals Association of New York 
City, which will retain its membership. 
This is the only current member which 
would otherwise be affected by this 
provision. 

All member associations, except the 
regional accrediting associations, will 
be entitled to one vote. The regional 
associations, because of the wide range 
of their school and college representa- 
tion, will have three votes. The effect of 
the changes in voting allowances will 
be to permit the election of 21 addi- 
tional schools. 

The number of association members 
was increased to 38 on October 26 with 
the election of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors. 


Characteristics handbook voted 


1961-62 publication: A handbook of 
freshman class characteristics state- 
ments prepared by College Board mem- 
ber colleges to assist school guidance 
officers will be published by the Board 
in the 1961-62 academic year. 
Approved by the members at the an- 
nual meeting, the handbook project is 
the product of many discussions and 
of the decision of a large number of 
colleges in recent years to distribute 
their own statements to schools. A poll 
of the members last spring showed that 
153 colleges of the 204 responding 
were either publishing or planning to 
publish their statements individually. 
Only 59 of the colleges opposed the 
proposal that the Board publish such 
statements in handbook form. 
Typically, the statements provide 
information on the number of students 
applying, the number accepted, and 
the number enrolled; the distribution 
of freshmen by type of school, class 
rank, and geographical region ; the per- 
centages of applicants, accepted appli- 
cants, and enrolled freshmen whose 
Board test scores fell within certain 


.ranges; and information on the types 


and values of financial aids available 
and awarded. 

The handbook will be published in 
loose-leaf format so that those mem- 
ber colleges which wish to contribute 
statements to it may either send them 
to the Board for duplication and dis- 
tribution in the book, or may send 
them directly to schools for inclusion 


in the book after it has been distrib- 


uted. The handbook will be free to 
Board members and available at cost 
to other schools and colleges. 


College Board elections 


Headmaster named chairman: Frank 
D. Ashburn became the first secondary 
school officer to serve as chairman of 
the College Board upon his election at 
the annual meeting of the Board on 
October 26. Headmaster of Brooks 
School, North Andover, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Ashburn succeeds B. Alden 
Thresher, director of admissions at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Professor Thresher received a warm 
tribute from Mr. Ashburn and the 
Board members for the outstanding 
leadership and progress which distin- 
guished his two-year term of office. 
He will continue to serve the Board 
through his ex officio membership on 
the board of trustees, a seat now va- 
cated by his predecessor as chairman, 
Archibald MacIntosh, vice president 
and director of admissions at Haver- 
ford College. 

Mr. Ashburn, vice chairman of the 
Board since 1958, has participated in 
Board activities for many years, as a 
representative of the Headmasters As- 
sociation, as a member of the commit- 
tee on finance and audit, and as chair- 
man of the committee on examinations. 

Mary E. Chase, vice president and 
director of admissions at Wellesley 
College, succeeds Mr. Ashburn as vice 
chairman. Active in College Board af- 
fairs since 1947, Miss Chase has served 
on the committee on finance and audit, 
the committee on nominations, and 
most recently on the committee on en- 
trance procedures. 

Seven new trustees: New members 
of the board of trustees elected to serve 
from 1960 to 1963 are Alberta F. 
Brown, dean of admissions, Pembroke 
College; William C. Fels, president, 
Bennington College; John S. Hafer, 
dean of personnel services and admis- 
sions, Syracuse University; Robert A. 
Martin, principal, Mariemont High 
School, Mariemont, Ohio; Rev. Jo- 
seph M. Moffitt, S.J., director of ad- 
missions, Georgetown University; O. 
Meredith Parry, principal, William 
Penn Senior High School, York, Penn- 
sylvania; and Leland S. Russell, prin- 
cipal, Las Lomas High School, Wal- 
nut Creek, California. 





COLLEGE BOARD RESEARCH NOTES 


Early prediction possible 


Grade 10 used: Using the college fresh- 
man average as a criterion of success, 
a recent study found that the high 
school marks or test scores of tenth 
grade students were almost identical 
in predictive value with those of stu- 
dents in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Further, the tenth grade marks 
or test scores alone were nearly as ef- 
fective in predicting college success as 
the four-year high school average. 

The study, “The Application of 
Secondary-School Cumulative Record 
Data to the Prediction of College 
Success;’ was conducted by Geraldine 
Spaulding of Educational Records Bu- 
reau and supported by a grant from 
the College Board. By using a grade 
adjustment method developed by Ben- 
jamin S. Bloom, University of Chi- 
cago and Frank R. Peters, Ohio State 
University, Miss Spaulding was able 
to allow for differences in grading 
standards between the colleges and ob- 
tained extraordinarily high correla- 
tions in the .70’s and .80’s between the 
high school data and the college fresh- 
man average. Correlations of the vari- 
ous predictors with college grades 
which have not been adjusted are usu- 
ally around .50. 

The results of this study also con- 
firm other findings that the best single 
predictor of college freshman average 
is the high school average or rank in 
class. In general, however, these cor- 
relations were almost without excep- 
tion higher for boys than for girls. 
Test scores were also effective predic- 
tors although somewhat more useful 
for girls than for boys. 

For independent schools the four- 
year average of all test scores was only 
slightly below the high school four- 
year average in predictive value. A 
combination of the four-year average 
of independent school marks and test 
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scores—the two best predictors—yield- 
ed improved predictions of the ad- 
justed freshman grade average. Fer 
public schools in this study, four-year 
high school marks alone predicted the 
college average as well as the combi- 
nation of marks and scores. 


Board candidates studied 


Testing patternsnoted:A study of 1957- 
59 Scholastic Aptitude and Achieve- 
ment Test candidates by Barbara 
Pitcher of Educational Testing Service 
has produced information on the num- 
bers of students taking College Board 
tests once or in repeated administra- 
tions, 

The study, “Repeater Patterns, Col- 
lege Choices, and saT Scores of Col- 
lege Board Candidates Tested in 1957- 
59°’ found that more than half of the 
students attended only one test admin- 
istration. The remainder attended from 
two to six administrations; in this 
group, however, the average student 
attended only two administrations. 
More boys than girls took the tests; 
more boys than girls repeated the tests. 

About one-third of the students took 
tests in both their junior and senior 
years; one-tenth of the group—pos- 
sibly applicants at “early decision” 
colleges—were tested only in their jun- 
ior year. The study also found that the 
majority of the group took only the 
SAT. 

It should be noted that the study 
covers a period prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, which in 1959-60 re- 
sulted in a decrease in the number of 
juniors taking the saT. 

Candidates’ characteristics: Almost 
three-quarters of the candidates stud- 
ied were attending public high schools 
with one-quarter enrolled in independ- 
ent schools, In very general terms, stu- 
dents tested more than once were boys 


enrolled in New England and Middle 
Atlantic schools; students tested once 
in their junior year only were girls 
who also were enrolled in northern 
and eastern schools. 

Students in the study applied to a 
great variety of colleges, with almost 
half of the scores reported to colleges 
that are not members of the College 
Board. 


Socio-economic factors weighed 


Related to college work: A study by 
Cliff W. Wing, Jr., and Virginia 
Ktsanes at Tulane University indicates, 
contrary to some previous findings, 
that men from working-class and rural 
backgrounds do not do as well in ccl- 
lege as would be expected from their 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores and 
high school rank. Men from upper- 
class and urban backgrounds, on the 
contrary, do better at Tulane than 
might be expected from their high 
school rank and SAT scores, according 
to the recently completed study “The 
Effect of Certain Cultural Background 
Factors on the Prediction of Student 
Grades in College” 

The study reached its conclusions 
by comparing average first-semester 
grades in college with SAT scores and 
high school rank for approximately 
2,250 men and women from back- 
grounds categorized as “upper;’ “mid- 
dle?’ and “working” as well as “urban” 
and “rural” background. No signifi- 
cant differences were found in predict- 
ing achievement for the women. 

Noting the limitations of the cri- 
terion and the classification of the cul- 
tural groups, the study nonetheless 
concludes that prediction can be im- 
proved by using cultural factors. 

Copies of these reports may be ob- 
tained from the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. 








The irreducible elements of our written 
language, presented here, provide a back- 
drop for the accompanying comments on 
English instruction; on the Board’s Eng- 
lish tests (page 8); and on the writing 
deficiencies of undergraduates (page 26). 
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BY HAROLD C. MARTIN 


Commission on English, past and future 





The Commission on English of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board an- 
nounced its plans and recommendations 
for improving the teaching of English 
at a press conference held on October 
20, 1960, at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City. Representing a year’s work, 
the announcement resulted in numerous 
newspaper reports. To answer, in part, 
the many inquiries inspired by those 
reports, Commission chairman Harold 
C. Martin wrote the following article 
for the Review. 


In October of 1958 Frank H. Bowles, 
president of the College Board, called 
an informal morning meeting at the 
College Board’s offices. S. A. Kendrick, 
vice president for examinations and 
research, was there as was Arthur E. 
Jensen, dean of the faculty, Dartmouth 
College, representing the committee on 
examinations. I came down from Cam- 
bridge to speak for the examiners in 
English. The four of us discussed the 
proposed Writing Sample, an alterna- 
tive testing plan from the English com- 
mittee, and, finally, the need to do 
for English what the Commission on 
Mathematics had already started in its 
own field. Before noon we had decided 
to see what, if anything, could be done 
with a parallel commission for English. 
Mr. Bowles agreed to seek authoriza- 
tion from the trustees, and I was dele- 
gated to make up a small committee 
for preliminary discussion. 

Three weeks later, in Boston, the 
small committee met: Frances D. Bart- 
lett, chairman of the English depart- 
ment at Scarsdale High School, Scars- 
dale, New York; Theodore Johnson, 
assistant principal of Portland High 
School, Portland, Maine; Mr. Ken- 
drick; and I. For two days we talked 
about possibilities, but all we ended 
with was a list of names for appoint- 
ment to a commission, if there turned 
out to be one. 

By late autumn the trustees had ap- 


proved the proposal for a commission. 
In August 1959 they appointed Floyd 
Rinker to act as executive director. Mr. 
Rinker was then on leave from Newton 
High School, in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, where he had long been chairman 
of the English department, and was 
clearing up tag-ends of film and tele- 
vision projects in the humanities for 
which he had originally been released. 
In taking over the director of that proj- 
ect, the Board took over as well a suite 
of offices, a versatile secretary, and 
complete office equipment. The com- 
mission was therefore ready to act be- 
fore it had any members to decide what 
actions were possible. Together with 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Kendrick, Mr. 
Rinker and I picked what looked like a 
representative group of first-rate col- 
lege and high school teachers (which 
included Mrs. Bartlett and Dean Jen- 
sen), sent out invitations, and set a 
date for a meeting. 

That first meeting in November 1959 
was almost the last. In perspective, the 
near-debacle does not surprise me, but 
it was unnerving at the time. There was 
general agreement that the need for a 
commission was great but little agree- 
ment on anything else. It was the size 
of the necessary operation that halted 
us, I now think. For the past 80 years 
committees of one kind or another have 
been attacking the English problem. 
The volume of printed material alone 
is overwhelming. Moreover, the very 
nature of the subject baffled us: how 
do you catch hold of anything so Pro- 
tean? Even more we were baffled by 
the fact, which all recognized, that what 
lay ahead was less a job of construc- 
tion than of reconstruction, less the 
creation of a shiny new curriculum 
(in the pattern of the Commission on 
Mathematics) than the invigoration of 
an old one. The “basic issues report” of 
the Modern Language Association had 
already raked through the rubble and 
sifted out the main points on which 





discussion might be fruitful, but it was 
not in its province to make recom- 
mendations or plot reform. Taking 
what help it could from that report, the 
new commission decided to clear its 
own ground before the next meeting 
and to see what it could find that was 
solid enough to stand on. 


First public announcement 


Even though the commission had as 
yet achieved nothing near unanimity 
and had no program at all, it was clear 
that some sort of announcement of its 
existence had to be made public. We 
therefore called a press conference in 
Boston after adjournment and with 
the help of Charles M. Holloway, direc- 
tor of College Board information serv- 
ices, issued a brief statement. News- 
papers dutifully carried an informative 
report of the meeting and of our gen- 
eral intentions. Even though the stories 
didn’t have much punch—how could 
they ?—the response was immediate and 
encouraging. It was even embarrassing 
because praise was almost always ac- 
companied by a request for more de- 
tails, and we had none to give. 
Between that first full meeting and 
the next, David A. Robertson, Jr., pro- 
fessor of English at Barnard College, 
undertook to write a preliminary posi- 
tion paper to be used as the.focus for 
discussion. How long it took him I 
don’t know, but I can report from 
memory, and paragraph by paragraph, 
the discussion his report provoked. We 
spent a day and a half on it, assigned 
Louise M. Rosenblatt, professor of 
English education at New York Uni- 
versity, and John A, Myers, Jr., chair- 
man of the English department at the 
Hun School, Princeton, New Jersey, 
to help Professor Robertson in a revi- 
sion, and salvaged just enough time to 
give the executive director authoriza- 
tion to proceed with the making of a 
few kinescopes on teaching method. 
Though it was still not clear that we 
had enough to go ahead on, we set 
another meeting for late May, at Gould 
House. Whether it was the pleasant 
isolation of the spot, the addition of 
James R. Squire, assistant professor 
of English at the University of Illinois 
and associate executive secretary of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, to the group, or the morning- 
long crunch-crunch of caterpillars in 
the oak leaves reminding us that de- 


struction attends those who only stand 
and wait, we made swift progress there. 
The position paper was re-examined 
and recommitted to its committee. A 
packet of student-written answers to 
questions by Winifred L. Post, chair- 
man of the English department, Dana 
Hall School, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
was considered for possible use in a 
theme-evaluation booklet. A brief re- 
port on our first piece of research 
on the amount of work in composi- 
tion prescribed for English majors by 
four-year colleges provided some sur- 
prise but no great cause for jubilation. 
Finally, and this was the turning point, 
an ad hoc committee consisting of 
George Winchester Stone, Jr., execu- 
tive secretary of the Modern Language 
Association and professor of English 
at New York University; Verda Evans, 
supervisor of English for the Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Warner G. Rice, chairman of the de- 
partment of English language and 
literature at the University of Michi- 
gan, brought in a carefully worked- 
out plan for some summer institutes. 

Over the summer, Mr. Rinker got 
the kinescopes underway with one on 
the teaching of a poem and one on the 
making of a theme assignment. Scripts 
for them and for one other, not yet 
made, moved back and forth between 
the kinescope committee, the execu- 
tive director, and the performers until 
the committee was satisfied. 

A test-making committee composed 
of Hallett D. Smith, chairman of the 
division of humanities at the California 
Institute of Technology ; Glenn Leggett, 
assistant to the president at the Uni- 
versity of Washington; and Miss Post 
met in Pasadena to work out an ex- 
amination for the end of grade 12, as 
a means of getting information and of 
helping to define the program taking 
shape in our minds, That test was run 
at Harvard, Rutgers, and Boston Uni- 
versity in the first week of the fall 


: term; the papers were read at each in- 


sitution; and then a sampling of the 
whole bundle was made by a special 
group of readers called to Boston at 
the end of September. The committee 
working on the position paper also 
spent some summer time together and 
sent out its revision to the other mem- 
bers in good time for their further re- 
visions of the revision to reach the 
Boston office by September 1. Plans 


for the summer institutes jelled in the 
hands of the committee delegated to 
that project, and by the middle of 
August letters to 20 universities, in- 
viting participation, were in the mail. 

By this time we were sure that if 
the plan for institutes could work, we 
would be in business. Mr. Kendrick’s 
cautious note to me after the Gould 
House meeting (“I now begin to think 
that a Commission on English may be 
possible”) looked for the first time like 
an understatement. 

At the October 1960 meeting in 
Chicago, we examined the completed 
kinescopes, cleared a succession of re- 
ports, and went to work again on the 
much belabored position paper. By 
the end of the day we were still not sat- 
isfied, but we recognized all the same 
that the months of work on that paper 
had achieved what was intended for it; 
as much as any group of English teach- 
ers could be, we were in agreement. 
That meant that we were ready to face 
the representatives of the 20 univer- 
sities invited to attend the second day 
of our meeting. 


Universities asked to participate 


Although we had attempted to foresee 
all the questions that might arise, we 
knew we might meet with some sur- 
prises. Once the summer institute plan 
had been described and redescribed, 
however, we found that the careful 
planning had succeeded. There were 
one or two questions we couldn’t an- 
swer, to be sure, and suggestions we 
had not thought of ourselves, but in 
the main everyone seemed to recog- 
nize the feasibility and value of the 
proposal. On one score, perhaps, the 
university representatives found the 
plan a bit different from the one they 
had anticipated. Instead of a unilateral 
program, managed entirely from head- 
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quarters, the Commission (by this time 
I think a capital letter is justified) pro- 
posed a joint responsibility. It would 
run the 1961 institute to prepare 60 
teachers for the 20 institutes of 1962; 
it would provide scholarships for be- 
tween 800 and 900 teachers to attend 
the 1962 institutes; and it would help 
with publicity and local arrangements. 
But the universities themselves were 
to hire the teachers, screen the appli- 
cants for 1962, and manage the insti- 
tutes for that year in a way consistent 
with their regular provisions for grad- 
uate work in the summer school. Be- 
sides that, they were to release one of 
their own staff for half-time work, 
paid for by the Commission, in the 
fall term of 1962. He was to assist the 
teachers who attended the summer in- 
stitute in turning what they had learned 
to good account back in their schools. 
No one demurred, but it was obvious 
that some were given pause by the 
thought of intervening sabbaticals, de- 
partmental responsibilities, and the 
sheer labor of keeping in touch with 
40 or 45 teachers in their areas. 


Support for program grows 


Before we had returned to our homes, 
however, New York University and 
Tulane had added their names to the 
list of the institutions (Harvard, the 
University of Washington, and the 
University of Michigan) committed to 
the program previous to the Chicago 
meeting. By the time this account gets 
into print, the necessary negotiations 
with departmental committees, deans, 
and budgetary officers will have been 
cleared, and many—perhaps all—of the 
others will have joined up if the inten- 
tions their representatives expressed 
on leaving Chicago bear fruit. All three 
of the leaders for the 1961 institute 
attended the Chicago meeting, though 
only two—Albert Kitzhaber, professor 
of English at Dartmouth College, for 
composition, and W. Nelson Francis, 
professor of English at Franklin and 
Marshall College, for language—had 
already agreed to help. The third per- 
son—Helen C. White, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Wisconsin, for 
literature—exercising a woman’s privi- 
lege, decided to wait and see. What she 
saw apparently convinced her, for she 
wired her willingness to serve as soon 
as she reached home. 

This rehearsal of the slow process 
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of developing the Commission reflects 
both the complexity of the problem 
and the sensible caution of the group 
in attacking it. There are about 90,000 
pre-college teachers of English in the 
nation, only half of them adequately 
prepared by even minimum profession- 
al standards for the work they do. Most 
of them are so much overburdened— 
by number of daily classes, number 
of students (125-150 is the norm), 
and by extracurricular assignments— 
that, even were all ideally trained, 
they would be constantly frustrated 
in their work. Few schools have any- 
thing that approaches a clearly articu- 
lated program focused, as it should be, 
on the study of language and litera- 
ture. Given the confusion in program, 
the imposing workload, and the unsat- 
isfactory level of training, the Com- 
mission might well have washed its 
hands of the current situation and 
turned all its efforts to the improve- 
ment of training for those about to 
enter the profession. It did, in fact, con- 
sider doing just that, but in the end 
none of us could be persuaded to such 
pusillanimity. We decided instead, 
however difficult the course, to make 
a frontal assault in as many ways as we 
could devise. 

Clearly, the summer institutes will 
reach directly no more than 1 per cent 
of the teaching population, perhaps 3 
per cent if we can find money to ex- 
tend them into 1963. From the experi- 
ence of the College Board’s Advanced 
Placement Program we know that 
there will be some contagion from 
the material those institutes provide 
for the few, but still not enough to 
warrant its existence. The significant 
effect on teaching will have to come 
out of other activities, to which the 
institutes will make a major contribu- 
tion. From the planning institute in 
1961 we shall develop sample curricula 
for the high school years, spelled out 
in detail and carefully rationalized. 
Those curricula will be our major 
work, and they should be in print some 
time during the winter of 1962, having 
undergone revision on the basis of 
work done in the institutes of the pre- 
ceding summer. Before they are ready 
for publication, other materials will 
have received wide distribution: a 
brief pamphlet setting out the Com- 
mission’s preliminary position and its 
plan of action (due shortly) ; a string 


of kinescopes available without cost to 
conventions, parent-teacher assqcia- 
tion meetings, and English depart- 
ments; a series of essays on language 
study planned for placement in widely 
read professional magazines. The work 
already begun on testing will go for- 
ward for all high school grades, our 
intention being to use the tests as 
finally revised for bench-marks and to 
print them as appendices in the volume 
of sample curricula. 


Schools and public must act 


No one can tell what the long-range 
effect of all this work will be. If the 
Commission’s plans were more spec- 
tacular, they might provide the rockets’ 
red glare but last no longer. What we 
are banking on is the good sense of the 
public and of the profession. We can 
clarify, we can help to reformulate pro- 
grams, and we can provide impetus 
and hope. In one field, the study of 
language, we can throw our weight 
behind one side in a pitched battle, 
and we are doing so. If the National 
Defense Education Act funds are ex- 
tended to the humanities by the next 
Congress, our institutes may well turn 
out to be rough models for a great 
number throughout the country. But 
even in that happy event, the program 
will stand or fall on one point: whether 
teachers, administrators, and the pub- 
lic, long accustomed to bemoaning the 
insufficient preparation of students in 
English, are ready to do something 
about it. 

No sputnik impels action; no dra- 
matic crash program will feed the 
illusion that violent threshing-about 
means improvement. At best, whatever 
comes out of the work of the Com- 
mission on English will be a slow and 
steady ordering of subject-matter, a 
gradual improvement in the quality 
and efficiency of teaching, some light- 
ening of the English teacher’s assign- 
ment so that he can do well what it is 
important for him to do. It is too early 
to talk of ceilings; for the present we 
shall be satisfied to put a solid floor 
under the feet of those ready, with a 
little encouragement, to stand against 
fashion and special pleading while 
they teach the young to learn their own 
language thoroughly, to write with 
confidence and skill, and to read 
thoughtfully the best of what others 


have written. 









Sixty years of English testing 


BY ORVILLE PALMER 





Changing philosophies of testing have varied the content and form of 


College Board English examinations, but have never altered their aim 


Mankind in a burst of unusual creativ- 
ity some day will undoubtedly achieve 
the perfect English composition test 
and thereby usher in the millennium. 
Being a perfect test, the instrument will 
please nearly everybody: Old Guard 
English teachers who know beyond the 
reach of reason that compositional 
skill can only be measured by essay 
tests, progressive teachers who respect 
and use objective English tests, and 
every shade of opinion in between. 
This being true, it is even possible 
to predict the nature of the ultimate ex- 
amination. It will be a carefully struc- 
tured essay test. Some super-machine 
will grade it at the rate of approxi- 
mately 50,000 essays an hour. It will 
possess slightly better than conceivable 
validity and reliability, and will be so 
accurate a predictor of college per- 
formance that final grades for fresh- 
man composition will be entered for 
each student the day he matriculates. 
In 60 years of trying, it hardly needs 
be added, the College Board through 
its committees of examiners in Eng- 
lish has not achieved this testing 
instrument, but its committees have 
labored valiantly and their efforts con- 
stitute a fascinating and undoubtedly 
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neglected chapter in American educa- 
tional history. 

The task of the College Board Eng- 
lish examiners, beyond any question, 
has been the most complex, most vex- 
ing, and most baffling that any College 
Board test committee has had to face. 
Certainly no committee has spent more 
time in sober appraisal and painful 
reappraisal of its work, and no College 
Board examination across the years 
has undergone so many alterations and 
refinements. 

Of the five or six dozen varieties of 
essay and objective (multiple-choice) 
English exercises so far devised by the 
mind of man, it is safe to say that the 
English examiners have considered 
virtually every one of them, pre-tested 
most, and utilized a large number in 
the course of their work. For example, 
since 1947, the year in which the 
first section of objective questions ap- 
peared in a College Board English 
examination, the examinations have 
utilized no fewer than six types of 
free-response (essay) exercises and 17 
varieties of objective questions. In de- 
ciding upon these six kinds of free- 
response exercises, the examiners con- 
sidered or pre-tested some 30 or 40 
kinds of essay-type questions, many 
of them developed by the examiners. 
In sifting or creating a wide variety of 


. objective exercises and developing the 


best of them, the committee utilized 
thousands of freshman students in 
dozens of College Board member and 
non-member colleges as pre-test popu- 
lations. 

All this activity should not be taken 
to imply that experimentation, re- 
search, and change have been confined 
to recent years. Quite the contrary: a 
Commission on English appointed in 


1929 to investigate the College Board 
English examinations reported in its 
295 printed pages of findings’ that no 
fewer than six major shifts in policy, 
content, and format had occurred be- 
tween the years 1901 and 1929. The 
Commission found nothing at all, how- 
ever, to suggest that the English ex- 
aminers had sailed a mercurial and un- 
predictable course, blown astray by 
every wind of whim and fashion. In- 
stead, it found a great body of evidence 
indicating that the committees invari- 
ably had been painstakingly respon- 
sible and even academically conserva- 
tive in the conduct of their affairs. 


1901—The beginning 

If dramatic changes have occurred in 
the College Board English examina- 
tion, as beyond all doubt they have, 
commensurate changes have occurred 
in American pedagogy, secondary 
school curricula, and the entire intel- 
lectual climate. In the battles that 
brought about these many changes, the 
English examiners sometimes were in 
the forefront and sometimes invisible 
among the camp followers; but always 
they were borne irresistibly along. In 
fairness to them, it should be stated 
that probably the only matter un- 
changed or unresolved since 1901 has 
been the task of teaching composition 
itself. No one yet has come forward 
with a foolproof, sure-fire method of 
teaching it. For that matter, the English 
teaching profession even yet has not 
agreed upon the subject matter, teach- 
ing methods, and goals of its profes- 
sion. 

As did all its successors, the first 
College Board committee of English 
examiners took its responsibility very 
seriously. Clearly the committee iden- 
tified its task as that of weeding out 
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candidates unprepared and unfit for 
college on the one hand, and of identi- 
fying superior students on the other. 
It was to test simultaneously for com- 
petence in composition and adequacy 
of background and training in litera- 
ture. In the beginning it was given two 
and one-half hours of a June morning 
in which to do this, a period increased 
to three hours within a few years. 

From the wiser vantage point of 
1960, even a cursory glance at the first 
“Restricted” (or “Old Plan”) English 
tests reveals much about the early ex- 
aminers, their testing philosophy (or 
its lack), and their intentions. Their 
intentions can be summed up fairly in 
a phrase: a rigorous test, rigorously 
graded. If this was their aim, as clearly 
it was, then their tests must be de- 
scribed as among the most “success- 
ful” of all time. 

Between 1901 and 1930 no College 
Board English test ever failed fewer 
than one out of every four candidates. 
Readers of the essay test set an all- 
time record in rigor in 1919 and again 
in 1920 by failing 49 out of every 100 
candidates. Clearly this was grading 
of an intolerable severity. As if by 
way of expiation, 73 out of each 100 
candidates were given a passing mark 
in 1926, a 22 per cent difference in 
rigor. (A grade of 60 or above was set 
by the Board as a “passing” grade.) 

This painful fluctuation in per cent 
passed probably reflects a marked 
variation from one year to another in 
the difficulty of the examination ques- 
tions as well as some variation in the 
competence of the candidates. Inevi- 
tably there must have been a variation 
in reading standards from one year to 
the next, though this was much less the 
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case during the twenties than in the 
early years of the Board. Speaking of 
reader reliability in those early years, 
Claude M. Fuess in his book, The Col- 
lege Board: Its First Fifty Years,’ gently 
comments that the art of examination 
“was then little understood, and even 
misunderstood, and the early groups 
of readers revealed amazing whims 
and prejudices which they were re- 
luctant to abandon, if only because of 
personal or institutional pride” 

Little wonder that 17 and 18-year- 
old students just through the mill of 
the early College Board examinations 
dazedly wondered whether the tests 
had been framed by human beings. 
Students who presented themselves for 
the June 1904 English examination, 
for example, were asked to write three 
two-page compositions in an initial 
period of 90 minutes. The first could 
be on the elements of greatness in 
Shylock’s character, the second on the 
main differences between Antony and 
Brutus as illustrated by their speeches 
to the Roman populace, and the third 
could compare Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Squire Cass as English country 
gentlemen. Or, in each case, the student 
could choose one of three other topics. 
Three themes along, he was halfway 
through and could enjoy a 10-minute 
rest. 

The second portion of the test, as- 
sessing the candidate’s knowledge of 
formal English grammar, set four 
tasks. In the first the student might 
define a sentence; classify as simple, 
compound, or complex the five sen- 
tences in a given paragraph; then 


2(New York: Columbia University Press, 
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analyze the first three. Or he might 
parse 13 italicized words and phrases 
in a second prose passage. That done, 
he might write either a brief essay giv- 
ing the substance of the opening speech 
of Comus or three or four paragraphs 
on Macaulay’s thoughts concerning 
Milton as a literary champion in the 
“battle for freedom?’ 

His third task consisted of literary 
exegesis of one of two given passages 
from Macbeth. The end was now in 
sight. For a final task he might write 
about the “capital examples” which 
Burke found when he consulted “the 
genius of the English Constitution; 
or write about Burke’s views on the 
three possible ways to settle certain 
troubles with 13 troublesome colonies 
in the New World. 

What about the unfortunate candi- 
dates who hadn’t read Comus or Burke, 
Macaulay or Macbeth? Presumably 
there were no such candidates; all had 
been put through the wringer of two 
prescribed lists of works, one to be 
read, one to be studied intensively. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Coleridge, Burke, 
Addison, Macaulay, Tennyson, Scott, 
and George Eliot seem to have been 
mainstays of the lists from the start. 


1906—Four-hour examination 


By 1905 or 1906 the English exam- 
iners would appear to have become 
more realistic as well as more sophis- 
ticated in testing. Questions now were 
framed to prevent mere parroting of 
memorized facts and information; sub- 
jects were briefer, directions more ex- 
plicit and direct. The test was length- 
ened to four hours in 1906, and the 
following year the requirement for 
each of the several compositions was 





reduced from “two pages” to “two 
paragraphs,’ a striking concession to 
the productive capacities of 17 and 
18-year-old examinees. 

Essentially, however, the English 
examiners were chained to the reading 
lists and to a type of examination that 
increasingly failed to reflect the best 
pedogogical and testing thought of 
the day. Far too often the questions, 
whether literary or rhetorical, could be 
answered adequately through a care- 
ful cramming followed by an assiduous 
serving up of the memorized informa- 
tion. 


1916—Comprehensive Examination 


In a new effort to meet the needs and 
demands of the various schools and 
colleges, the College Board offered a 
second battery of tests, beginning in 
1916, called the “Comprehensive Ex- 
aminations.’ The “Restricted” or “Old 
Plan” English examination continued 
to have two parts but was reduced in 
length to three hours, the duration of 
the Comprehensive English examina- 
tion. A candidate chose the examina- 
tion he wished to take on the basis of 
the kind of preparation he had re- 
ceived. If the training consisted of in- 
tensive study of works on the reading 
lists and of drill in formal grammar, 
he took the Restricted examination. 
Few candidates, it would appear, were 
at this date trained otherwise. As late 
as 1923, seven out of eight candidates 
continued to take the Restricted ex- 
aminations. 


The differences between the two 
English examinations in retrospect 
seem both real and superficial. In each 
the candidate wrote one or more com- 
positions of varying length (150 words 
to 350 or 400 words). He was tested 
on his reading and understanding of 
English literature. He was asked to 
interpret an unfamiliar passage of lit- 
erature. The basic difference lay in the 
fact that the Comprehensive Examina- 
tion asked no questions on specific 
works of literature and none on Eng- 
lish grammar. 

Since each examination had its own 
committee of examiners, and because 
the tests were annually published, thus 
inevitably inviting comparison, and be- 
cause they were competitive, one might 
reasonably expect numerous changes 
and improvements all through the 
twenties. Surprisingly, such is not 
wholly the case; the tests, particularly 
the Restricted examinations, appear to 
have become inflexible and stereotyped 
both in design and content rather early 
in the decade. The Comprehensives, 
for their part, regularly tested what 
literature the candidate had read, how 
well he could comprehend new literary 
material, and his power to write a 
theme. Within each section of the test 
there was a considerable variety from 
year to year. That this content ration- 
ale was wholly satisfactory to the ex- 
aminers is entirely clear from an ex- 
amination of the tests administered 
throughout the late twenties and the 
entire decade of the thirties. 


Summary of College Board English tests 


Restricted English Examination 


Comprehensive English Examination 


English Composition Test 
General Composition Test 


Advanced Placement Examination in 


English Composition 


Introduced Discontinued 
1901 1935 
1916 1941 
1943 ~~ 
1954 1956 


1956" 1958? 


Advanced Placement Examination in Literature 1956! 1958? 


Advanced Placement Examination in 


English: Literature and Composition 1959 — 
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Perhaps the requirement in com- 
position varied more notably than any- 
thing else—the trend was to a some- 
what shorter essay—and the Restricted 
test by 1930 required but one full-dress 
composition of 300 words. Exercises 
in condensation or in paraphrasing 
appeared invariably in the Compre- 
hensive and with increasing frequency 
in the Restrictive examination. And, 
shades of Jonathan Swift, a battle of 
the books appears to have raged dur- 
ing the period. In it Swift’s “modern” 
authors such as Milton and Dryden, 
who had received something of a 
trouncing in Swift’s satire, having be- 
come the “classics” of the College 
Board’s reading lists, began to receive 
further setbacks. Such dubious and 
decadent moderns as Keats and Shelley 
began to appear occasionally in the 
examinations, while—wonder of won- 
ders—native American writers such as 
Hawthorne, Parkman, George Santa- 
yana, and Woodrow Wilson received 
the ultimate accolade of inclusion. 

The morning was not at seven, all 
was not well with the world, however. 
The blunt fact was that the Board re- 
mained far from satisfied with either 
examination, and a basic reason for 
the appointment of a Commission on 
English in 1929 rested in the disturb- 
ing belief that a careful consideration 
of the objectives of English instruction 
and of testing techniques by a com- 
mittee of examiners ought to produce a 
better test than either the Restricted or 
Comprehensive English examination 
then current. 

The Commission set about its task 
of appraisal and analysis with surpris- 
ing impartiality considering the fact 
that it was caught up in a heavy cross 
fire of battle between the traditional 
and progressive schools of educational 
thought, between preparatory schools 
whose curricula prepared only for the 
Restrictive examinations and more 
progressive schools, between modern- 
ists and classicists, between English 
teachers dedicated to the essay exam- 
ination and certain seemingly-mad- 
about-statistics researchers with new 
and radical ideas about examining. 

Greatly desiring firm ground under 
its feet and wishing to ascertain the 
direction of the prevailing winds of 
opinion, the Commission set out to 
obtain by means of an initial question- 
naire the views of five groups of peo- 





ple deeply concerned with the exam- 
ination in English: university English 
professors, public and private school 
English teachers, and the principals of 
public and private schools. 

Members of the Commission would 
have been shocked at any accusation 
of jury packing or partiality, yet the 
questionnaire shows clearly the direc- 
tion in which they and the Board were 
looking. Each questionnaire recipient 
was asked to indicate a preference be- 
tween the Restricted and Comprehen- 
sive English examination. Each recip- 
ient was also asked whether or not the 
Board ought to combine the two tests, 
whether the tests seemed to be stereo- 
typed, and whether “objective” or 
“new-type” materials ought to be 
included. 

Overwhelmingly all groups showed 
a preference for the Comprehensive 
test. Surprisingly, a majority of each 
group favored the use of objective- 
type questions. One person out of 
every three considered the tests stereo- 


typed. 
1930—Students polled 


At the same time, the Commission 
drafted a second questionnaire for a 
sixth group, freshman students at 
Harvard and Radcliffe. Most of these 
students had taken one or the other 
of the College Board English exam- 
inations and, coming from all sections 
of the country, the Commission felt 
confident that they would “represent 
prevailing opinion throughout the 
country”—then as now a most dubious 
assumption. The second questionnaire 
sought their opinion of the two College 
Board English tests, their views as to 
the adequacy of their secondary school 
English preparation, and of related 
matters. 

By way of concluding its report, 
the Commission made a number of 
general and specific recommendations. 
It recommended certain changes in the 
College Board English tests, in the use 
of the tests by the colleges, and in the 
administration of the tests. Most of 
these recommendations may be de- 
scribed as wholly reasonable, and less 
than bold, as closer to palliatives than 
to real solutions. The Commission ven- 
tured to express a definite “preference” 
for the Comprehensive examination; 
it recommended greater variation in 
the form and content of the examina- 
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tions from year to year; it recom- 
mended “extreme caution” in any 
move to incorporate objective exer- 
cises in the test. And it made a few 
recommendations aiming at greater 
reader reliability in the grading of the 
tests. 

The report was accepted with thanks 
and published in 1931. Whereupon the 
Board moved ahead with deliberate 
speed to embody various of the recom- 
mendations in Board policy. In 1935, 
for one, the Restricted examination 
was dropped. The decision to drop it 
was by then largely a formality. It had 
already become an anachronism and 
even a white elephant: by 1930, six 
candidates out of every eight were tak- 
ing the Comprehensive examinations. 

The reluctance of the Board—and of 
its committee of examiners in English 
—to move boldly forward to a more 
valid and reliable English test is not so 
easily explained. The Board’s Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test from its first adminis- 
tration in 1926 had consisted of mul- 
tiple-choice objective items. An “ex- 
perimental” April battery of achieve- 
ment tests introduced in 1937 at the 
request of Columbia, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Yale, to be used in the selec- 
tion of scholarship students (but made 
available in 1939 as a regular admis- 
sions battery), required but one day. 
The tests necessarily were brief and 
largely objective, and of course were 
prototypes of the present College 
Board Achievement Test series. Very 
conspicuously, an English test was not 
among this April series of tests. 

Undoubtedly during the last six or 
eight years of the Comprehensive Eng- 
lish Test’s existence the examiners 
were persuaded that their test pos- 
sessed an entirely satisfactory test va- 


lidity (agreement between test scores 
and some reasonable criterion such as 
high school English course grades or 
college achievement) and test reliabil- 
ity (agreement between parallel or al- 
ternate forms of a test). Certainly the 
examiners had reason to be gratified 
with the high test-reading reliability 
ultimately achieved: .88 in 1939 and 
.85 in 1940, to cite two instances. 
Moreover, the widely influential test 
possessed an unquestionable “face” 
validity: it did test writing skill and 
literary sensitivity. 

For the Board’s part, beyond any 
doubt, by the mid-thirties it, if not its 
examiners, possessed the skill and ex- 
perience to produce an improved and 
superior English achievement test. 
Notably in the sat, it had demon- 
strated that a test could be constructed 
which was both reliable and valid, and 
which at the same time would permit 
accurate, quick, and economical scor- 
ing. It made no attempt, of course, to 
produce such a test. 

The explanation nearest the truth is 
that the Board respected the authority 
of a large and conservative segment of 
the English teaching profession which 
sincerely believed that the writing of 
essays and other free-response exer- 
cises constituted the only direct means 
of obtaining evidence as to a student’s 
ability to write and understand his own 
language. Too, then as now, the Board 
left the matter of examination type and 
content entirely to its committee on 
examinations and the committees of 
examiners. And the English examin- 
ers, convinced of the excellence of 
their test, looked with scorn (not at 
that time so unjustified as now) at all 
efforts to measure writing ability and 
literary comprehension by objective 





tests. That more and more Board of- 
ficers—and examiners—took an almost 
entirely opposing view concerning the 
validity of essay tests, whatever the 
subject matter involved, will scarcely 
come as a surprise to anyone familiar 
with the recent history of College 
Board achievement examinations. 

Quite unrelated to its views on essay 
testing, the Board moved courageously 
to eliminate one source of embarrass- 
ment. The now-long-familiar 200-800 
Board scale for reporting test scores, 
already used for the SAT, was utilized 
in reporting all the Board examina- 
tions beginning in June 1937. This 
automatically brought to an end the 
arbitrary 60 “passing” mark—and the 
disconcerting and painful fiuctuations 
in the number of “passed” candidates. 
In the English test, such fluctuations 
had virtually been eliminated by the 
early thirties, however. 

The year 1937 was notable for an- 
other innovation, already mentioned. 
The April battery of Achievement 
Tests which had been invited in for 
dinner that year, remained, as it were, 
to take ultimate possession of the 
house. Admissions officers, who in the 
beginning had viewed the saT with 
skepticism and the April battery with 
dismay, found them to be superior 
measuring devices. Indubitably there 
existed a hearteningly high correlation 
between the saT and Achievement Test 
scores and subsequent college grades. 
Too, the admissions officers discovered 
that they could get the information 
they wished months earlier and at less 
expense. And the April information 
was more reliable. 

A quiet and gradual evolution from 
summer to late-spring admissions prac- 
tices, from the June essay tests to the 
April objective ones might reasonably 
have been forecast for the 1940’s. How- 
ever, on a Sunday in December 1941, 
the United States woke up in peace, 
and went to bed at war. Within two 
weeks the citadel of the June exam- 
ination week had come tumbling down, 
never to be re-erected. Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Yale in a joint statement on 
December 18 announced their shift to 
the April Achievement Test series (plus 
the saT), as validating tests for appli- 
cants. Other College Board member 
colleges and universities, similarly 
shifting to a wartime footing, followed 
shortly. In a step of both courage and 


audacity, the Board gave the June 
essay tests their coup de grace the week 
following this joint announcement by 
voting to substitute for the series of 
tests already planned and announced 
for June 1942 a series similar to that 
prepared for the coming April. 


1942—No English test 
This left the Board in the interesting 


position of having a committee of ex- 
aminers in English but no English test 
to administer during 1942. Little won- 
der the immediately forthcoming pro- 
tests of English teachers were vehe- 
ment and bitter. Already under fire 
from other quarters, as a concession 
the Board agreed to allow schools so 
desiring—some 200 did so desire—to 
administer to their students in June, 
as a terminal examination, the already 
prepared June English Comprehen- 
sive examination. (Since the schools 
not only had to administer the test but 
read it, some of the English teachers 
may have lived to regret their vocifer- 
ous outcries. ) 

The first one-hour English essay test, 
offered under duress by the Board the 
next year in April must have seemed 
to most of those concerned little more 
than an experiment and a dubious one. 
In it candidates were furnished a 
“springboard” passage stating three 
criticisms of radio and were asked to 
discuss each of these criticisms in a 
theme of from 400 to 500 words. 
No literary interpretation. No ques- 
tion involving reading background. No 
choice of topics. Only a theme. 

By 1946 the committee of English 
examiners had moved to somewhat 
more complex testing techniques. Four 
English tests were given during 1946. 
(By now there were April, June, Aug- 


ust, and December testing dates; ob- 
viously the colleges, following their 
discovery that examinations did not 
have to be in June, had moved happily 
ahead.) In each of these, three 20- 
minute writing problems were set. For 
example, one of the April problems 
ran as follows: 

“*A piece of stone may be to one 
person a paperweight; to another per- 
son it may be an unusual specimen of 
quartz.’ In a paragraph of about 150 
words explain what this sentence 
means and what it implies (i.e., what 
generalization it fittingly supports). 
Provide two illustrations of your own 
to support and make clear your ex- 
planation?’ 

The candidates were informed that 
their grade would depend in part on 
their ability to follow directions ac- 
curately, and in part on their ability to 
write a well-planned paragraph. 


1947—Objective test 


In 1929 over half the English teachers 
queried by the Commission on English 
had expressed a desire to have objec- 
tive materials in the College Board 
English examiations. Board officers 
had spoken out in favor of such ma- 
terials all through the thirties and 
forties. A crack finally developed in 
the dam. In April 1947, candidates 
sitting down to take the College Board 
English examination found something 
new under the sun, an English test 
containing 45 multiple-choice objec- 
tive grammar questions. One of these 
items just may have contained the 
views of the English committee: 

“Some day we must undertake such 
a project, why not now? 

(1), why (2) , —why (3). Why” 
Along with grammar items, it pos- 
sessed two badly written paragraphs 
—one concerning the power of the 
Chinese to secure the affection of 
foreigners, the other concerning the 
painter Rubens—which the candidates 
were told to correct and rewrite. Lurk- 
ing in this exercise, of course, was the 
germ of the interlinear exercise; this 
latter typically is a 400 to 500-word 
prose passage containing a number of 
grammatical and rhetorical errors that 
the candidate is asked to recognize 
and correct, writing his corrections 
between the widely spaced lines of 
printed material. 

Proof that the committee of exam- 





iners was really beginning to like and 
have fun with the new exercises might 
possibly be deduced from the first 
three sentences of one such passage 
needing revision, set for June 1948: 

“Most memorable of the character- 
istics of Robert Browning is his great 
zest for life. He married Elizabeth 
Barrett, who had been an invalid for 
many years, almost never leaving her 
bed. When Browning came to see her, 
she was inspired by this enthusiasm: 

The trickle through the crack in the 
dam became a torrent the following 
April. The 23,653 candidates who 
took the English examination found 
themselves face to face with no fewer 
than 78 objective questions in addi- 
tion to a paragraph rewriting exer- 
cise. One of the examination’s two 
objective sections consisted of sen- 
tence-correction items, the other con- 
sisted of sets of scrambled sentences 
that the candidates were asked to re- 
assemble into logical paragraphs. And 
the dam burst completely in August 
1948 with the setting of a wholly ob- 
jective examination, composed of sen- 
tence-correction items, paragraph or- 
ganization items, and a new sort of 
item in which the students were asked 
to indicate the word, always one of the 
five numbered words of a sentence, 
that constituted an error in word 
choice, usage, grammar, or idiom; 
namely : 

“Observe the whole scene; survey 

1 2 
it like you might survey a field” 
3 4 5 
(This item was confidently written, of 
course, before the nation discovered 
that a certain cigarette “tastes good 
like a cigarette should:’) 

The following years were immense- 
ly active ones for the committee of 
English examiners. A_ bewildering 
array of new objective questions was 
evolved, pre-tested, and utilized in the 
English Composition Test. The Janu- 
ary 1948 examination, for example, 
was composed wholly of these hitherto 
unused exercises: a formal grammar 
exercise, an exercise in metaphorical 
language, and an exercise in paragraph 
construction. In the first, the old Re- 
strictive English examination doubt- 
less drew its final breath; it listed six 
types of error (for example, Dangling 
Participle) and asked the candidates 
to use the list in identifying the error 
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Even graduate students write poorly, study shows 


The writing abilities of today’s graduate students are held in low 
esteem, according to the newly published report, Graduate Education 
in the United States,’ by Bernard Berelson, director of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia University. 

Dr. Berelson’s comprehensive study is based on a survey of all 
available literature, on many personal interviews, and on the replies 
to a widely distributed questionnaire. The questionnaire was sent 
to graduate deans and faculties in 92 universities, to a sample of 
1957 recipients of the doctorate, and to all industrial firms employ- 
ing more than 100 professional and technical personnel. 

“Over and over,” writes Dr. Berelson, “I was told that graduate 
students today simply cannot express themselves with clarity, ac- 
curacy, and economy, to say nothing of grace or style.” 

Voicing concern over these deficiencies at the graduate level, Dr. 
Berelson reports, “Poor writing and the associated bad organization 
of research and scholarly reports is so general across the fields, so 
indicative of unclear thinking and analysis, and so costly of the 
time and resources of others that some intensive efforts at improving 
the situation seem to be required.” 





1(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960). See pp. 140, 247. 








in each of 25 sentences. In the second, 
the poetic flair and literary imagina- 
tion (and the common sense) of the 
candidates were called into play, for 
example: 

“The day drew its first long breath, 
steady and chill; and, for leagues 
around, the woods 

(1) awoke to the ringing of church 

bells 

(2) shimmered in the evening sun 

(3) sighed and shivered 

(4) nodded to the sun 

(5) yawned in the brilliant sun- 

shine” 
And in the third, the candidates were 
given eight sentences (some of which 
were badly written) and asked to write 
a well-organized and grammatical 
paragraph utilizing the information 
in the eight statements. 

Later the same year a poetry exer- 
cise made its first appearance: 

“In vain today I scrape and blot; 
The nimble words, the phrases 
neat, ; 

My skill is all forgone, forgot. 

(1) Upon my brain they seem to 

beat 

(2) I cannot make them sing or 

speak 

(3) The Muse to send I do entreat 


(4) With fire is my soul replete 

(5) Decline to mingle and to meet” 
The candidates’ task was to choose the 
correct missing line of poetry on the 
basis of meaning, style, and tone, 
from among the five offered. 


1951—Interlinear exercise 


An editing exercise also put in an 
appearance. In it a poorly written 
passage was followed by two sets of 
questions designed to test the candi- 
dates’ ability to understand the or- 
ganization of a piece of writing and 
to select from a set of alternative 
wordings the one that was most ap- 
propriate in context, On the heels of 
this exercise, in March 1951, ap- 
peared the first interlinear exercise, 
destined to become the most depend- 
able and frequently used of the com- 
mittee’s free-response exercises. 

All during these years the Board 
English committee was doing a great 
deal more than astonish the young 
natives and confuse the schools that 
wished to prepare their students for the 
College Board examinations through 
a bit of judicious review and cram- 
ming. It had been conducting pilot 
studies and undertaking numerous 
kinds of research. For instance, in one 





study involving the April 1947 test, 
the committee found that the epoch- 
making objective section of the test 
correlated significantly higher both 
with teachers’ ratings and average 
course grades than either of the other 
sections. Statistical treatment of each 
objective item used in an examination 
quickly furnished the committee with 
a wealth of information about the item 
as a whole, the individual answer 
choices, and the ability of the individ- 
uals who tried to answer each item. 
Somewhat like travelers stranded in a 
strange country, the examiners found 
themselves, willy-nilly, speaking a new 
language composed of uncouth words: 
biserial, delta, distracter, drop-out, 
equating, median, peaked test, stand- 
ard deviation, and true score. 

But the examiners had not reached 
the promised land nor did they speak 
the language of angels, certainly not 
in the eyes of a formidable number of 
critics and dissatisfied English teach- 
ers whose hearts had not been made 
glad by the appearance in the Col- 
lege Board English examination of 
objective, indirect measures of ascer- 
taining compositional ability. A sin- 
cere attempt was made to give these 
teachers and critics the type of evalu- 
ation instrument they wished, in the 
General Composition Test, adminis- 
tered experimentally in 1951, 1952, 
and 1953, and as a regular College 
Board examination in 1954, 1955, and 
1956. Unfortunately, and perhaps in- 
evitably, this ambitious attempt at a 
reliable essay test foundered and sank 
on the reef of low reader reliability, 
unsatisfactory validity, and excessive 
cost, not far from the shattered hulks 
of the old Restrictive and Comprehen- 
sive English examinations. (Undoubt- 
edly its direct heir is the College 
Board’s shortly forthcoming “Writing 
Sample; not a test in the usual Col- 
lege Board sense inasmuch as it will 
be neither read nor graded by the 
Board, but most decidedly a reflection 
of College Board member colleges’ and 
secondary school teachers’ continued 
interest and faith in essay exercises. ) 

For their part, throughout the fif- 
ties the Board’s examiners in English 
went on making useful, functioning, 
low-cost English Composition Tests— 
tests taken by increasingly huge popu- 
lations. Just under 100,000 candidates 
took the March 1960 English Compo- 


sition Test, for example. By way of 
contrast, during the first 25 years of 
its existence, the Board succeeded in 
examining some 125,000 candidates. 

All through the decade, under the 
firm guidance first of Edward S. 
Noyes of Yale and then of Harold C. 
Martin of Harvard, the English ex- 
aminers committee continued with un- 
flagging activity to winnow out old 
item types and to search for improved 
new ones. As more efficient and supe- 
rior ways of examining the various 
components of compositional skill 
were found and developed, older and 
less efficient exercises were dropped. 
The several sorts of formal grammar 
exercises very early gave way to less 
cumbersome exercises. In general, ex- 
ercises testing literary sensitivity (dic- 
tion, metaphor, poetry, and the like) 
fell by the wayside for the reason that 
they proved beyond the skill and com- 
petence of large numbers of Board 
candidates. Any exercise asking the 
candidates to resolve a mixed meta- 
pnor or distinguish among shades of 
meaning of words or phrases was 
quickly in trouble. A person examin- 


Report recorded for blind 


The two volumes of the Report of 
the Commission on Mathematics— 
Program for College Preparatory 
Mathematics and Appendices — 
have been transcribed onto sev- 
en-inch vinylite disks by Record- 
ing for the Blind, Inc., 121 East 
58 Street, New York 22, New 
York. 

Recording for the Blind, a 
nonprofit agency, records text- 
books and educational materials 
free of charge for any blind stu- 
dent or adult seeking an educa- 
tion. It will forward any of its re- 
cordings to the person request- 
ing them. 

The recording disks, each side 
of which has a playing time of 
about 27 minutes, revolve at 
16% r.p.m., the speed now incor- 
porated in the Library of Con- 
gress Talking Book Machines. 

Six copies of the Report re- 
cordings have been made avail- 
able for circulation. 


ing the data produced by these exer- 
cises might easily think that the twen- 
tieth century has bred a generation of 
students largely insensitive to meta- 
phorical propriety, niceties of diction, 
and English prose rhythms. 

Evidence of the winnowing process 
lies in the fact that four of the nine 
item types in current use by the com- 
mittee made their initial appearance 
as recently as 1958 and 1959. No fewer 
than 14 objective and free-response 
exercises utilized since 1948 have been 
withdrawn from use by the committee. 
And the winnowing continues. 

It is probable, however, that the 
next decade will see decidedly fewer 
shifts in types of exercise and instead 
will witness a concentrated attempt 
to improve the reliability of the 
present array of exercise. Indeed, 
such an effort is under way already. 
An early sentence correction item 
often had but two or three options: 

“Whom did they say was hurt? 

(1) Whom 

(2) Who” 

This has given way entirely to more 
complex and challenging items, such 
as: 

“The reason for the construction of 
special buildings for the government 
in Greece was because the government 
was becoming more complex. 

(1) NO CHANGE 

(2) that 

(3) due to the fact that 

(4) on account of the fact that 

(5) OMIT” 

Similar efforts at item upgrading 
involve each of the other eight cur- 
rent item types. This massive effort 
goes forward constantly; each year 
some 12 to 15 pre-tests of new items 
are administered to thousands of col- 
lege freshmen. 

The shortcomings and limitations 
of the present one-hour test are all too 
apparent to the examiners, Paralleling 
a major and continuing effort to im- 
prove the quality of the testing ma- 
terials, it should be emphasized, there 
is underway a continuing search for 
new and better ways of testing com- 
positional ability. In the present com- 
mittee’s eyes, the matter of conquering 
interstellar space promises to be con- 
siderably simpler and more immedi- 
ately possible than the achievement of 
that ideal and ultimate English test 
which will usher in the millennium. 





How one school answers colleges 


College application blanks, specifically 
the sections in which schools are ex- 
pected to supply information on stu- 
dents, are many and varied, There is 
little or no standardization except for 
the secondary school record and per- 
sonality record forms of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals (NASSP) and the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers (AACRAO). 

Some of the questions schools are 
asked about candidates are not only 
outdated but require statements from 
school personnel which, if answered 
conscientiously, could easily be misin- 
terpreted. Some college application 
forms are too short; others, too long; 
and many ask repetitious and subjec- 
tive questions. One form even requests 
the high school to name the colleges at 
which former students were accepted. 

In view of this, our school decided 
to establish its own college application 
data summary. It consisted of : 

1. A fact sheet which briefly describes 
the community, school growth, and 
curriculum, and lists school adminis- 
trators and guidance personnel. 

2. A description of our method of 
determining a student’s rank in class. 

3. Personal letter of recommenda- 
tion for the candidate. 

4. Transcript of grades—we use the 
NASSP-AACRAO secondary school record 
duplicating form. 

5. Test summary sheet. 

6. Personality rating sheet—we use 
the NASSP-AACRAO personality record 
duplicating form. 

7. Activity sheet listing school and 
community activities by year. 

8. A self-addressed envelope and a 
form to be filled out and returned by 
the admissions officer to let us know of 
the disposition of the application. 

The first seven items are stapled to- 
gether. Along with the self-addressed 
envelope, blank form, and the college’s 
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own application form (which is left 
blank by us), they are mailed to the 
college in a six-by-nine envelope. If 
they are sent before the end of the first 
semester of the student’s senior year, 
the college is informed that first-semes- 
ter grades will be forwarded on a sepa- 
rate form, early in February. 

We recently sent out a questionnaire 
requesting an opinion on our applica- 
tion data method together with a 
sampling of college application blanks. 
Fifty questionnaires were sent and 38 
were returned. Responses came from 
four-year colleges (among them, many 
“name” colleges), two-year colleges, 
teachers colleges, and three-year nurs- 
ing schools. 

Following are some of the questions 
included on our questionnaire: 

“Do you find the use of our forms 
satisfactory for college application pur- 
poses rather than the ones you sent?” 
To this query, there were 31 responses 
in the affirmative and two negative. 

“Would you prefer that we use your 
forms?” Eight colleges indicated they 
would prefer using their own forms; 
21 said “no”; eight did not respond. 

“Do you find our format for college 
applications clear and easily readable?” 
Thirty-seven colleges replying said 
“ves” and one, “no” 

“Do you feel we omit any informa- 
tion you need?” Thirty-five colleges 
said “no;’ two said “yes,” and one did 
not respond, 


A plea for standardization 


We asked the colleges for further com- 
ments at the end of the questionnaire. 
Here are some of them: 

“The information furnished is very 
complete, helpful, and well organized.’ 

“Ranks among the very highest for 
complete data’’ 

“Yours is as clear and as nearly sim- 
ilar as possible to ours.’ 

It appears from the above replies 


BY CHARLOTTE A. HEUSS 


and comments that the colleges are 
ready for a standardized application 
form. I am certain that the high schools 
are. A meeting of minds and peoples 
set up the NASSP-AACRAO secondary 
school record and personality record 
duplicating forms, which have received 
acceptance on both the college and 
high school level. Is it not time now to 
do the same for college application 
forms? 

When I suggest this I am ever mind- 
ful of the college admissions officer 
who wrote to me several years ago 
and stated that unless I transferred 
my application information to the 
form sent by the college the applicant 
was in danger of not receiving full 
consideration. The reason given was 
that the college had a record system 
set up for a certain size card and they 
felt they could only handle information 
on these standardized forms. If every 
college had its own standard size cards 
printed for their particular files, we 
in the high schools would be spending 
all of our time accommodating cards. 

School and college officers have 
become increasingly aware of each 
other’s problems in recent years. Being 
intelligent people, I believe we can 
work together to solve the college ap- 
plication form problem. The question 
before us then is: “Who will spearhead 
this timely project—the colleges or the 
high schools or both?” 


Charlotte A. Heuss 
is director of guidance at Yorktown 


Heights (New York) High School. 





Crisis at Rocky Hill 


BY PETER SCHRAG 





Or the distressing dilemma of a mythical college when 


its selective admissions policy suddenly boomerangs 


The following scene took place 10 years 
from now at Rocky Hill College, a 
traditional liberal arts college of Fine 
Reputation. 


“We'll have To Do Something?’ the 
Dean said. He paced impatiently be- 
fore the President’s Desk. 

“What is it, Barfinch?” asked the 
President, stroking one of his LL.D’s. 
“Did you get the information?” The 
Dean started to sit down buthecouldn’t. 
As soon as he touched the Visitor’s 
Chair he bounced up again, fingering 
the papers in his hand. 

“We've got To Do Something’ he 
said again. “This is an absolutely crit- 
ical situation....The Confidential Fac- 
ulty Survey....This is a terrible...” 

“Stop bubbling, Barfinch, what is 
it?” 

“We have all the figures on the fac- 
ulty;’ said the Dean. 

“Yes?” 

“The median faculty 19 is 119—not 
counting physical education teachers 
and...” 

“And the Administration ?” the Pres- 
ident asked, gripping his desk. 

“Good heavens, i thought we were 
leaving that out?’ 

“Proceed, Barfinch”’ 

“Where we can get College Board 
scores for the faculty, the median is 
589 mathematical and 602 verbal: 

“Gads;’ the President said. 

“The median student 19 is 130;’ said 
the Dean. “The entering freshmen have 
a median 702 on the verbal and 696 
on the math” 

“Gads;’ the President said. “We have 
To Do Something’’ He snatched the 
papers from the Dean’s hand. “Call 
Snope;’ he shouted to his secretary, 
forgetting the brand new intercom. 


“We knew this would happen;’ the 
Dean mumbled. 

“The shortage of Ph.D?s did it;’ the 
President said. “Bad salaries:’ 

“Increasing student ability..:’ the 
Dean began. 

“In my 1960 report...’ the President 
interrupted. 

“We can’t let this out;’ the Dean 
said. 

“Was it done in the strictest con- 
fidence?” 

“Absolutely:’ As they spoke, the Di- 
rector of Admissions, Manton Snope, 
entered the office. 

“Snope,’ said the President, turning 
in his chair. “We've got to stop this.’ 

“Sir?” said Snope. 

“Look at these?’ said the President, 
throwing the papers across the desk. 

“Gads;’ said Snope, who had been 
at the college almost as long as the 
President?’ 

“It’s partly your responsibility, 
Snope. I warned you this might hap- 
pen. Stop getting geniuses. I don’t 
care if they are All-Around Geniuses. 
We can’t allow the students to be 
brighter than the faculty!” 


Brighter applicants must be eliminated 


“No one need know,’ said Snope. 

“That’s not the point. Do you know 
what’s happening? Do you know what 
the enrollment figures are for next 
year?” 

“Sie?” 

“Eighty-seven per cent of the junior 
class has petitioned for the Independ- 
ent Study Program. Only 43 men have 
enrolled for regular courses and most 
of them are men that Barfinch ad- 
mitted” 

“Gads;’ said Snope. 

“Stop using that word;’ the Presi- 
dent shouted. “It makes you sound 
like an idiot?’ 

“I have a report from the Faculty 
Committee on Curriculum?’ the Dean 
said. “It is very disturbing. According 
to their figures, 14 teachers have no 
students at all for next year?’ He con- 
tinued pacing before the President’s 
desk. 

“Do they all have tenure?” 

“All but two;’ the Dean said sadly. 

The President drew his finger across 
his throat. “Teach or perish?’ he said. 

“TI can’t understand how we can 
have a teacher shortage and 14 men 
with no students all at the same time?’ 
said Snope. 

“You don’t understand the situation, 
Snope;’ said the President. “This is 
national; a Crisis!” 

“Well, can’t we find subjects for 
these 14 men to teach about which the 
students don’t know anything? How 
about Persian Archeology or the His- 
tory of Baby-Sitting Since the Four- 
teenth Century?” 

“Do you mean a deliberate Prolifer- 
ation of Courses?” 

“Right?” 

“Absolutely not;’ the President 
snapped. 

“Well, with increasing competition 
for admission;’ Snope said resignedly, 
“the students we admit have become 
brighter and brighter. Perhaps we 





should announce that the teacher 
shortage has forced us to a situation 
where our faculty er...uh, where our 
faculty isn’t, you know....That would 
eliminate some of the brighter appli- 
cants.” 

“Impossible, Snope;’ the President 
shouted. “You are going to eliminate 
the brighter applicants.’ 

“But sir;’ said Snope with a plead- 
ing voice. If we reject the brightest 
applicants our candidates next year 
will be even brighter. They'll consider 
it a challenge. We'll scare away the 
mediocre ones you want. Soon we'll 
have no choice but...’ 

“We'll face that when we come to 
it?” 

“To announce the state of the fac- 
ulty would be terrible public rela- 
tions;’ the Dean said. “We can’t al- 
low it? 

“All this pressure on the high 
schools. I wish we'd never heard of 
Conant,’ said Snope. “If the schools 
hadn’t been pushed so much the stu- 
dents wouldn’t be so well prepared. 
We'd have something to do” 

“Barfinch?? said the President. 
“We've got to junk the Independent 
Study Program. We have to make the 
students take courses. We have got to 


get the faculty to require more formal 
classes in the junior and senior 
year.” 

“But the students won’t do any work 
and...” 


“Yes?” 

“They ask embarrassing questions.’ 

“What do you mean, embarrassing 
questions?” 

“The faculty can’t answer them? 

“You see what you’ve done, Snope”’ 

At this juncture, Snope paused to 
draw on those inner resources for 
which directors of admission are so 
justly acclaimed. “It is simple;’ he pro- 
nounced after five minutes of porten- 
tous silence. “We can increase enroll- 


Peter Schrag is as- 
sistant secretary of Amherst College. 
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How can there be a teacher shortage when 14 men have no students? 


ment and eliminate all junior and sen- 
ior courses. The extra men will be In- 
dependent Study Supervisors.’ 

“Impossible. We can’t run a college 
without classes. We have Dedicated 
Teachers,’ 

“They can teach freshmen” 

“Snope, a Dedicated Teacher is one 
with an Advanced Course” 

“In that case, there is only one long- 
run solution. We Must Be Honest? 

“Stop, Snope”’ 

“You'll like this, Mr. President?’ 

“All right, but if you’re going to 
talk that way we’d better call in Rickets 
from Public Relations: He shouted the 
instruction to his secretary. 

“We must be honest;’ Snope re- 
sumed. “Let us take a Courageous 
Step. Every college in the country is 
taking top students—they all have the 
Cream of the Crop. Brilliant All- 
Around Young Men and Women. Let 
us take the lead in providing for stu- 
dents who are not the most brilliant 
but who, after all, comprise the Fabric 
of Our Society. We will bring new 
hope to young men and women who 
had resigned themselves to colleges 
with no prestige. We are a Prestige 
College with a Long Tradition (as he 
spoke, Rickets, the public relations 
man, entered the room and immediate- 
ly began taking notes). Why should 
students of medium intelligence be 


deprived of this kind of institution? 
We can’t measure it anyway. Perhaps 
the mediocre ones are really the bright- 
est and the most valuable. We will ad- 
mit no one with anIQ above 125, no one 
with College Board scores over 600. 
(The President and Dean Barfinch sat 
breathless while Snope spoke.) Ad- 
mission for bright -students is easy. 
Competition is greatest at the median 
level. We are, after all, a Great Democ- 
racy. Everyone must be educated. Fur- 
thermore, this is a step which the 
alumni will support with enthusiasm. 
We are not interested in bright sons 
of alumni, for the bright ones always 
seem to be sons of teachers and we 
have to give them scholarships. We are 
interested in the middle-range alumni 
who can afford the tuition...” 

“Brilliant, Snope;’ said the Presi- 
dent. 

“Excellent;’ said Dean Barfinch. 

“A major innovation; said Rickets. 

“Tl take it to the Trustees next 
month;’ the President said. “This is a 
new trend in education.’ 

“A significant departure; said 
Rickets. 

“A break in the Crisis?’ the Dean 
said. 

As they left his office, the President 
thanked them all, but especially Snope, 
and then settled back in his chair and 
fondly fingered his LL.D. 





BY HENRY W. BRAGDON 


Advanced placement: rising tide with breakers ahead 


Advanced Placement Program benefits are expanding dramatically, 


but problems loom which should be faced now 


To start with, I shall make a safe, in- 
deed almost axiomatic, prediction : The 
Advanced Placement Program will 
continue to grow and at an accelerated 
pace. The rapid expansion and success 
of the program tends to obscure the 
fact that it as yet affects only a min- 
iscule fraction of the students and 
schools who could profit by it. It has 
touched perhaps 3 per cent of the 
public high schools and is still in its 
tentative beginnings in most private 
schools. The promotion of advanced 
placement on a state-wide scale in New 
York and Ohio is certainly a precedent 
for massive advance elsewhere, so that 
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the present 10,000 candidates may in 
five or six more years swell to 50,000 
or more. 

The expansion of the program will 
do great good (again, almost axio- 
matic) and in a great variety of ways. 
I shall limit myself to mentioning five 
of the benefits we may expect: 

There will be far less waste of talent. 
This waste has occurred most notor- 
iously, perhaps, in the public high 
schools because of economic factors, 
pedagogical philosophy, and simple 
weight of numbers. But in independent 
schools allegedly dedicated to aca- 
demic excellence an inordinate amount 
of faculty time has been and is being 
spent trying to shoe-horn the bottom 
quartile into the colleges of their fa- 
thers. In both types of schools the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program will focus 
more and more attention on formerly 
neglected children—the able. 

We shall discover that there is more 
untapped ability than we realize. Teach- 
ing advanced placement courses has 
made me increasingly of the opinion 
that we have not begun to comprehend 
the potentialities of many students 
whom we type as of moderate capacity. 
This was strikingly borne out by the 
case of a student whom we shall call 
Arnold Biggs. Biggs, pére, wanted Ar- 
nold to go to his respectable country 
college; Arnold had his sights set on 


‘Harvard. I agreed with the father. Al- 


though Arnold loved to study, he had 
to struggle for his B’s, and I thought 
Harvard would be a frustrating experi- 
ence, whereas at the country college 
he could be sure of finding academic 
success—along with excellent teaching 
and personal attention. My judgment 
of him was borne out by statistics, 
since the school records listed his 19 


as 110, and his sAT-Verbal score as 
550. But Arnold was not to be dis- 
suaded and went to Harvard. What is 
more, he scraped together credits for 
three advanced placement courses so 
that he landed in the sophomore class. 
Now, thought I, the fat is really in the 
fire, especially since Arnold plunged 
immediately into tough courses popu- 
lated by upperclassmen and graduate 
students. Well...1 met him last month 
and learned he was graduating from 
Harvard in three years with a degree 
magna cum laude and is heading for 
the Ecole des Sciences Politiques in 
Paris next fall. The case of Arnold 
suggests that, given genuine desire to 
learn, good study habits, and right 
preparation, a far higher proportion 
of students than the 2 per cent sug- 
gested in the Conant report can bene- 
fit by advanced placement courses. 
The Advanced Placement Program 
will raise academic standards generally. 
It seems unquestionable, because sup- 
ported by testimony from so many 
schools, that the benefits of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program radiate out 
and down. You find that material you 
use in fast divisions can be adapted for 
slower students. What you first try in 
a higher course tends to seep down- 
ward. In senior courses I am having 
the experience which Professor Chal- 
lener has described at Princeton: I find 
that I must “beef up” my materials 
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Benefits radiate outward and down 


because the students have already been 
over the ground. Just this last year two 
of my standard books for a European 
history advanced placement course 
have been stolen by young Turks giving 
a tenth and eleventh-grade course in 
English history. 

There will be less drudgery. A great 
deal of what is now called “keeping up 
standards” has been the imposition of 
set, meaningless tasks—a process of 
forced feeding and regurgitation, with 
little attention to whether the material 
is relevant to students’ lives or even to 
the subject taught. There are courses 
labeled “history;’ in good schools with 
able students and devoted teachers, 
which seem to be devised for College 
Board examinations of the 1930's, 
nay, the 1920’s. Somehow these cul- 
tural survivals remind one of Gelett 
Burgess’s quatrain: 


Behold this pseudo-antique chair, 
A bold, upholsterrific blunder. 

It doesn’t wonder why it’s there— 
We don’t encourage it to wonder. 


Inert facts not history 


Neither the teachers nor students in 
these courses know the rationale for 
what they are doing. Certainly they are 
neither teaching nor learning history. 
This mishmash of inert facts about 
slavery compromises and Dorothy Dix, 
along with lists of tariffs and dates, 
and handing back what the book says, 
is not history as the historian knows it. 
There is no excitement in it, no true 
investigation, no awareness of the na- 
ture of the discipline. 

Introduce advanced placement 
courses and the teachers have to find 
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out what history is, and once they find 
out, perhaps at a summer institute, 
they pass this new and miraculous dis- 
covery on to their students, and they 
in turn, no longer chained to meaning- 
less tasks, go off on the high roads of 
learning, happily pursuing the Ding 
an sich, 

More students will plan their cur- 
ricula according to their own needs and 
ambitions. A serious difficulty connect- 
ed with the transition from school to 
college—at least in private schools— 
has been that students drift with the 
tide, exerting too little rational choice 
as to their course of study. The very 
act of taking advanced placement 
courses induces them to think ahead to 
college and to begin to plan how to 
make the most of their placements and 
credits. Take, for instance, one Jim 
Barker (fictitious name) who com- 
bined great mathematical aptitude with 
an even greater interest in the liberal 
arts. On the eve of entering college he 
was apparently faced with a difficult 
choice: either to concentrate in mathe- 
matics because his future bread and 
butter depended on it, or to concen- 
trate in philosophy which was his 
major interest. But advanced placement 
credits enabled him to get honors in 
philosophy, while allowing him at the 
same time to meet the requirements for 
a college concentration in mathematics. 
For good measure, he took three years 
of Russian. One can find scores of 
similar cases in which advanced place- 
ment has allowed young men and 
women to step off the assembly line 
and get courses of study tailored to 
their particular wants. 

These are, I repeat, only a few of 
the obvious blessings which will flow 
from the expansion of the Advanced 
Placement Program. Yet I can see 
breakers ahead. 

I am disturbed about the complex of 
tendencies which may isolate the quiz 
kids too soon. In England it is called 
“the hump,’ and to my mind it is ap- 
palling. Because there is such a thing 
as the “late bloomer: I have been told 
that the female late bloomer is apt to 
be a drum majorette or cheerleader. 
If the late bloomer is a boy, he is apt 
to be big and athletic or big and flabby, 
his energies consumed by the mere 
process of growth. Or he may be that 
useful type, the rebel, who does not 
knuckle under right away. As ad- 


vanced placement courses—or rather, 
courses leading to advanced placement 
courses—go farther down into gram- 
mar school, these people will be lost, 
and instead we shall train a race of 
little academic spigots who turn things 
on and off as teacher wants, along with 
some little career men and women, 
playing for the main chance. 


“Two-track” college 


There must be found ways of keeping 
the doors open much longer than is done 
in England and on the continent. One 
possibility, which is in fact appearing, 
is to have a two-track college, in which 
the advanced placement candidates 
spend three years and the equally tal- 
ented but less well-trained boys and 
girls from East Overshoe spend four. 
Another possibility is to add a post- 
graduate year in high school for the 
late bloomers. 

There is too much emphasis on the 
prestige value of the advanced place- 
ment courses. There is a dangerous 
tendency to regard advanced place- 
ment teachers and students as an elite 
worthy of special praise. They get 
their pictures into the papers as though 
they had scored winning touchdowns 
or hit home runs. Frank H. Bowles, 
president of the College Board, has 
suggested that the advanced placement 
candidate receive some sort of gold 
star at graduation. But a bright mathe- 
matician taking calculus in school is 
no more ipso facto praiseworthy than 
Joe Doakes who is taking an engine 
apart in the mechanical arts course. 
Let the courses be their own reward 
and forget the gold stars. As to teach- 
ers, get as many into the act as pos- 
sible, and see that those who have the 
advanced placement classes also teach 
others. 


Meaningless tasks don’t help standards 





There is a tendency to devote too 
much time to advanced classes. One 
hears of all sorts of ways of increasing 
class time for advanced placement can- 
didates—eight-period science courses, 
double periods, afternoon classes, and 
so forth. This seems to me the reverse 
of good practice, except for laboratory 
work in science. Far better to do as 
a small independent school’ has done: 
transfer advanced placement candi- 
dates into twice-a-week tutorials and 
use the time saved for independent 
study. The advanced placement stu- 
dents are presumbably taking college- 
level courses, and should have the ex- 
perience of learning to work on their 
own. Similarly the advanced place- 
ment teacher needs more time out of 
class for extra reading—and thinking. 
Too much time in class deadens the 
zest of the teacher and the initiative of 
the students. 


Influence on admissions 


There is beginning to be too much 
confusion between advanced placement 
and college admissions. As pressure to 
get into the prestige colleges has in- 
creased, it has not taken students long 
to learn that college admissions of- 
ficers are impressed when they see ad- 
vanced placement courses on a candi- 
date’s record. The very fact of having 
taken such a course is as good as a 
700-800 College Board Achievement 
Test score. This tendency operates in 
favor of the schools which have tradi- 
tionally enjoyed an advantage in col- 
lege admission, because it is they— 
the wealthiest independent schools and 
the high schools in affluent suburbia 
—which supply the majority of ad- 
vanced placement candidates. Thus in 
terms of college admission the pro- 
gram may be making the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. Mr. Bowles, fur- 
thermore, anticipates that by 1970 the 
Ivy League colleges will be demanding 
advanced placement in all subjects. As 
he puts it in Admission to College: A 
perspective for the 1960's: 

“It is easily foreseeable that the ad- 
vanced level of preparation will by 
the end of the new decade result in a 
requirement of advanced secondary 
school courses in all of the standard 
subject fields. In other words, what is 
now the advanced placement level in 
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We may lose that useful type, the rebel 


English, science, social studies, foreign 
language, and mathematics will be the 
college entrance level. Students who 
have not taken these courses will not 
be qualified for the colleges which ad- 
here to these requirements.” 

If this prediction should be fulfilled, 
the Ivy League colleges would have to 
reverse their efforts to attract students 
from all sections of the country and 
all social strata and go back toward 
the situation in the 1930’s when they 
drew most of their student body from 
“College Board schools:’ The able boy 
from East Overshoe would have no 
chance. Here again, the way out may 
be the two-track college which selects 
the best boys and girls from strong 
schools and puts them in what is now 
sophomore work, but chooses promis- 
ing students from weak schools on the 
basis of aptitude and gives them an 
extra year in college to catch up. 

There is danger that the Advanced 
Placement Program may operate to 
freeze the curriculum. At present the 
program is limited to a set of highly 
traditional subjects, imaginatively and 
intelligently prescribed and _ tested. 
However great the latitude within sub- 
ject fields, however flexible the exam- 
inations, the very business of examin- 
ing in certain set subjects and not 
others operates to discourage explora- 
tion and experiment. 

In my own field I am thinking par- 
ticularly of efforts to develop second- 


' ary school courses in non-Western his- 


tory and in the social sciences. We have 
developed at Exeter, for instance, a 
course in East Asian history which we 
consider fully on a par with our ad- 
vanced placement offerings in Euro- 
pean and American History. But be- 
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cause there is no examination, boys 
who take the course are handicapped 
in terms of securing college credit. We 
manage to get credit for some of them 
in certain colleges by treaty, but even 
here the East Asian candidates are 
shortchanged. In the courses which 
lead to an examination we demand 
only a C+ for recommendation, and 
some students with lower grades take 
the examination without our blessing 
and secure high enough test scores to 
get recognition from the colleges. In 
East Asian history the only thing the 
college can go on is our say-so. Result: 
we play it safe and demand a grade of 
B for recommendation. The same prob- 
lem will arise when schools develop 
college-level courses in anthropology, 
sociology, and political science. 

Then take the case of a fine high 
school in Virginia which has strong 
departments in art, music, and drama. 
So far this school shies away from the 
Advanced Placement Program because 
there is fear that the ablest students 
will be drawn away from the fine arts 
into those areas where it is possible 
to establish credit through examina- 
tion. 


Enrichment the goal 


This problem gives me a case of acute 
pedagogical schizophrenia. On the one 
hand I believe in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program as it is, and think the 
examinations central. On the other, I 
believe in experimentation and think 
that singing madrigals is fully as edu- 
cational as solving equations. I suspect 
that the way out, if there is a way out, 
lies in minimizing the credit-cum- 
acceleration attractions of advanced 
placement and playing up the aspect 
of enrichment. If you, a student, are 
interested in English literature, say, 
then go into an advanced placement 
English course, take the examination, 
and move ahead into honors or higher- 
level work in college. But if you would 
rather put pigment on canvas, take the 
art course and don’t mourn too much 
the loss of a credit. 

I have been in on the Advanced 
Placement Program since its inception, 
and so far as I have seen it has wrought 
almost nothing but good. I predict it 
will work greater good in the future. 
But we cannot blink the fact that there 
are problems which must be faced be- 
fore they become issues. 





BY HENRY S. DYER 


The past, present, and future of admissions research 





All concerned—administrators, students, and parents—will benefit 


from cooperative, relative, and interpretable admissions research 


One of the major causes of the pres- 
ent hurly-burly and confusion in col- 
lege admissions is that all the principals 
involved are suffering from a common 
complaint. Its burden is found in the 
favorite theme song of all college ad- 
missions officers, high school princi- 
pals, counselors, and teachers, college 
candidates and their parents, and every- 
body else having something to do with 
the college admissions predicament in- 
cluding, I may add, those persons at 
the College Board and Educational 
Testing Service who have to cope with 
the conduct of entrance examinations. 
The theme song we all sing with plain- 
tive conviction is “Nobody knows the 
troubles I’ve got!” 

This is a perfectly legitimate com- 
plaint, because nobody does know, in 
all their fierce concreteness, the multi- 
tude of worries that overwhelm the 
waking moments of each of us in this 
high-pressure business. 

Consider the college admissions of- 
ficer. Who but he can possibly know 
of the problems that crowd his day: 
the winnowing through the tons of ap- 
plications that cross his desk; the pla- 
cating of professors, coaches, and vo- 
ciferous alumni who howl about his 
decisions for opposite reasons; the des- 
peration that comes from losing candi- 
dates he wants or of being swamped 
with more incoming students than 
there are beds for; the embarrassed de- 
fenses he has to put up against charges 
from principals that he is favoring 
some schools and neglecting others? 

Or take the school guidance coun- 
selor. Who but he is aware of his own 
daily bedevilment by spoiled parents 
and their spoiled children; mountains 
of clerical work having little or noth- 
ing to do with the actual guidance of 
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students; admissions officers who turn 
the school upside down in order to 
work their wiles on a handful of choice 
candidates; demands for speeches from 
the parent-teacher association or oth- 
er neighborhood groups; and piles of 
college catalogues laden with wild gen- 
eralities and enthusiastic ambiguities. 

Or consider the cause of it all—the 
college candidate himself. Beset with 
excessive demands from teachers, par- 
ents, and admissions officers—for home- 
work, for better marks, for impressive 
extracurricular activities—who but he 
can know how hard it is to find time to 
read the books he would like to read, 
pursue the hobbies that interest him, 
decide about military service, and keep 
his dates sufficiently unscrambled to 
maintain peace of mind with the op- 
posite sex? 


Grand pattern invisible 


I could go on demonstrating how every 
one of us in the college admissions 
maelstrom has become trapped in his 
own troubles. But the small sample 
above should make my point sufficient- 
ly clear: we are all so isolated by our 
own immediate problems that we find 
it difficult if not impossible to make 
sense of the college admissions busi- 
ness as a whole. All talk of the big 
broad picture doesn’t help resolve the 
agonizing dilemmas large and small 
that will be waiting for us when we get 
back to our desks tomorrow. We find 
it hard to discover any grand pattern 
in the thing or to develop any useful 
notion of the big forces, good or bad, 
that are working for and against us, 
and everybody else—forces which, if 
we could really perceive and under- 
stand them, we might do something to 
control and direct. 


Well! What has all this to do with 
the past, present, and future of college 
admissions research? I think it has a 
great deal to do with it. For research, 
as I understand it, can and should be 
one of the principal means for giving 
us a common perspective on our com- 
mon problems, thereby dissolving the 
isolation that separates us and reduces 
our effectiveness. I do not argue that 
research is the only means to this end, 
nor do I think that any old kind of re- 
search conducted in any old kind of 
way will help to build better bridges 
between us. The kind of research on 
the admissions process that can, in my 
opinion, bring more order into college 
admissions and a broader understand- 
ing of the total situation for all con- 
cerned has three major characteristics. 

First, for the most part it must be 
cooperative research, As many as pos- 
sible of the groups participating in 
the admissions process must become 
deeply involved in the research—ad- 
missions officers, college deans, school 
and college teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, school principals, financial aid 
officers, curriculum experts, students, 
and their parents. And the involve- 
ment of these people should not be 
merely nominal. Each must participate 
in identifying the problems, in plan- 
ning the attack on them, in gathering 
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the data, in determining ways and 
means of extracting information from 
the data. The trouble with too much of 
the college admissions research of the 
past is that it has been carried on al- 
most exclusively by professional re- 
searchers. The professional research- 
er, with his knowledge of techniques 
and methods of analysis, is of course 
indispensable to any sound research. 
But when he has to operate in isolation 
the results of his studies are likely to 
have about them so much of the re- 
moteness of the ivory tower that they 
repel the layman, even when he thinks 
he can understand what they mean. 
Secondly, research in college admis- 
sions should be relevant to some im- 
portant aspect of the college admis- 
sions process. This seems so obvious 
that it would hardly be worth mention- 
ing except for the fact that so much of 
what passes for research in this field 
is so often irrelevant or so narrowly 
conceived that the outcome can have 
little or no impact on actual practice. 
There are two reasons for this state of 
affairs. On the one hand, there are 
those who think research is merely a 
matter of amassing miscellaneous facts 
and counting them in one way or an- 
other. Witness the bushels of ques- 
tionnaires that clutter up our inbaskets 
and usually lead nowhere. On the 
other hand, there is the technically 
sound research which is long on meth- 
od but short on substance, like so many 
doctoral dissertations which zero in 
on some minute problem that is of 
concern to nobody but the researcher 
himself and/or the doctoral commit- 
tee whose approval he is trying to win. 


Interpretable research 


Finally, college admissions research 
should be so planned and conducted 
that it leads to interpretable results. 
This requirement is tougher than most 
people seem to realize. The person un- 
sophisticated in research is apt to be 
impatient with all the fancy method- 
ology and logical rigor on which the 
professional researcher insists. So of- 
ten the professional, with his abstruse 
concepts and his armament of statis- 
tical theory, seems to make compli- 
cated and difficult the practical prob- 
lems that appear so simple. But the 
point is that no problem having to do 
with human behavior and the inter- 
action of one human being on another 


is ever really simple, however much it 
may seem so. Most of the time we 
don’t even have words that accurately 
describe the processes that concern us. 
We bandy around such terms as in- 
telligence, motivation, personal adjust- 
ment, underachievement, and so on 
with no more than the vaguest notions 
of what it is we are talking about and 
without being aware of the enormous 
complexities that are hidden beneath 
the terms we use. The logical rigor and 
fancy methodology which so frequent- 
ly annoy us are imperative if we are 
to define our problems adequately, 
come to grips with their hidden com- 
plexities, and arrive at answers that 
are genuinely useful in our operations, 
and not merely controversial. 

How are we doing in respect to re- 
search that meets the three criteria I 
have just laid down, namely that re- 
search be cooperative, relevant, and 
interpretable? In the past, not so well. 
At the present, a little better. And there 
are signs that in the future we may do 
a great deal better, but whether we do 
will depend on how much effort each 
one of us is able and willing to give to 
the task. 

In the past, the great bulk of re- 
search having to do with college ad- 


missions has concentrated on two gen- 


eral types of studies—survey studies 
and prediction studies. The survey 
studies have provided us with large 
quantities of information about the 
number of students who go to college, 
the number and type of colleges they 
enter, and the number that drop out 
or are dropped. Such studies have pro- 
vided a broad general picture of what 
has been going on, and they have in 


some instances furnished some useful 
clues about general trends. In most 
cases, though, they have not been co- 
operative studies; school and college 
personnel have been involved only to 
the extent of supplying the data re- 
quested on the questionnaires. Further- 
more, they have scarcely been relevant 
to many of the pressing problems of 
college admissions. It is interesting to 
know that there are 1,800,000 students 
in the twelfth grade and that possibly 
50 per cent of them are poised for a 
running jump into the 2,000 post-high 
school institutions of the country next 
fall. But this kind of information bears 
little relation to the problems of the 
high school guidance counselor who 
may have 80 per cent of the seniors in 
his own school on his neck, each of 
them clamoring for help in the filing 
of anywhere from three to 50 college 
application forms apiece. Nor does it 
help very much the college admissions 
officer who must, by order of his presi- 
dent, deliver each fall an even 1,000 
qualified freshmen from an applicant 
group of 4,000 located in some 700 
high schools scattered all over the 
country. 


Prediction a practical problem 


The Big Broad Survey has usually 
also left a good deal to be desired in- 
sofar as interpretability of the results 
is concerned, By its very nature it can 
throw very little light on the why’s and 
wherefore’s behind the numbers, and 
one can never be sure of what is meant 
by such seemingly innocuous terms as 
“college applicant’; “enrolled student’; 
“drop-out’; and the like. I am not op- 
posed to surveys in principle; some- 
times they help a little in nudging pol- 
icy decisions one way or the other; but 
I cannot help but shudder at the miles 
upon miles of statistical tables such 
studies have produced which nobody 
but the table maker himself has ever 
looked at, or ever will. 

One would think that prediction 
studies would be much more to the 
point in college admissions research, 
and one would be right in thinking so. 
From the standpoint of certain college 
admissions officers, the central prob- 
lem is to decide which ones among his 
applicants will survive the rigors of 
academic life in college and which ones 
won't. Well-executed prediction studies 
can and do provide the basic informa- 





tion for making such decisions. The 
statisticians discovered this fact many 
years ago, and they have been having 
a heyday ever since. The literature is 
crammed with thousands upon thou- 
sands of studies of the prediction of 
college success. 

The main trouble with this type of 
college admissions research is that up 
until recently it has been monopolized 
by the statisticians themselves. They 
have ground out their truckloads of 
correlation coefficients and concocted 
multitudes of prediction formulas, but 
they have not usually involved the ad- 
missions practitioners in the work suf- 
ficiently to guarantee a practical un- 
derstanding of what was going on or 
an insight into the operational value 
of the formulas that were being pro- 
duced. The consequence has been that 
most admissions officers have been sus- 
picious of the statistical information 
at their disposal and have continued to 
reach their decisions by the seat of 
their pants. 

Fortunately, this situation is rapidly 
changing, thanks to the work of John 
M. Duggan, director of guidance serv- 
ices for the College Board, in promot- 
ing prediction seminars all across the 
country. At these seminars, admis- 
sions officers learn to work out their 
own prediction formulas, and after ex- 
pending great energy pounding cal- 
culating machines, not only get a better 
appreciation of the how and why of 
statistical prediction, but find them- 
selves scarcely in a mood to bypass the 
fruits of their own labors when they 


get down to the brass tacks of deciding 
which candidates to take and which to 
reject. The prediction seminars are 
producing cooperative, relevant, and 
interpretable research at its best. 

In the past 40 years or so, we have 
come a long way in improving the ac- 
curacy with which it is possible to pre- 
dict academic success. The typical pic- 
ture nowadays is suggested by the fol- 
lowing figures from one university: 
from among those students in an en- 
tering class who were predicted to 
get honor grades in the freshman year, 
80 per cent actually obtained honor 
grades, 18 per cent got average grades, 
and 2 per cent got failing grades; from 
among the students who were predicted 
to get less than average grades, 35 per 
cent got failing grades, 65 per cent got 
average grades or below, and none got 
honors. The prediction index used in 
this case was a weighted combination 
of the high school record and the Col- 
lege Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and Achievement Test scores. 

This showing is reasonably satisfac- 
tory and provides a solid base on 
which an admissions committee can 
develop its decisions about individual 
candidates. We have not, however, ex- 
hausted the possibilities in prediction 
research. There are three classes of 
problems in this area that still need to 
be tackled intensively. I would say that 
the principal characteristic of present- 
day research in college admissions is 
that it is, for the first time, beginning 
to get a handhold on at least some of 
these problems. 


Simple, practical problems seem complicated and difficult 
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The first set of problems has to do 
with students of very high-level ability 
—those with SAT scores running be- 
tween 600 and 800, for example. More 
and more colleges are drawing nearly 
all their applicants from this range, 
and they are therefore finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to get information 
that reliably describes important and 
useful differences among these highly 
able students. The SAT, as it stands, is 
not enough, even when it is appropri- 
ately combined with high school grades 
and other evidences of past accom- 
plishment such as Achievement Tests, 
for many colleges are getting a heavy 
surplus of applicants with A-1 records 
in high school and A-1 test records as 
well. 


Testing for creativity 


What we need to discover are new 
dimensions of ability among these top- 
notch students—dimensions that will 
separate the creative from the merely 
bright. I know of two studies, just 
getting under way, which will attempt 
to find these new dimensions and to 
find practicable tests for measuring 
them. These studies, by their very na- 
ture, will necessarily require broad 
cooperation from the participating col- 
leges because, although we can invent 
all sorts of interesting new tests that 
look promising, we can never know 
whether they work as predictors until 
teachers who know their students well 
can tell us in concrete and accurate 
detail how one bright student differs 
from another. For instance, mathemat- 
ics teachers have to tell us which of 
their students have genuine power to 
“think mathematically” and which are 
merely sharp manipulators of mathe- 
matical formulas. Mathematics teach- 
ers assure us that there is a profound 
difference between the two types, but 
thus far we have not got them to pin- 
point the difference in terms of actual 
mathematical tasks which one type can 
handle and the other type cannot. 

A second set of current problems in 
the domain of prediction research is 
broader in scope. It grows out of a 
discontent with the purely academic, 
a conviction on the part of many col- 
lege people that admission should not 
be based on brain power alone but on 
other attributes of the candidate as 
well—his values, his capacity for per- 
sonal and social adjustment, his mo- 





tivations, his leadership qualities, and 
the like. Present prediction formulas 
take no account of these attributes, 
and, as a consequence, college admis- 
sions officers resort to various kinds of 
unproved devices for sizing up the 
personal qualities of candidates—the 
interview, the record of extracurricu- 
lar activities, the character sketch, the 
personality ratings made by the second- 
ary school—devices, with which, I am 
sure, you are all too familiar. Such de- 
vices make a measurement man like 
me shudder, because of their lack of 
any known validity. We all know, do 
we not, about the weakness of inter- 
views. I remember well the occasion 
when a candidate just happened to be 
interviewed by three people independ- 
ently. One rated him topnotch, another 
rated him colorless, and the third inter- 
viewer rated him a juvenile delinquent. 
Then there was the case of the candi- 
date whose high school teachers re- 
ported him to be so maladjusted that 
he was practically ready for a mental 
institution. Somehow he got by the ad- 
missions committee and he turned out 
to be one of the most likable, well- 
adjusted boys on the campus. 


Extracurricular correlations 


Individual cases, of course, prove 
nothing, but the point is that there have 
been few systematic studies of the val- 
idity of ratings, interviews, and the 
like as a basis for selecting students, 
and what few studies there are have 
been discouraging. One such study 
compared high school extracurricular 
participation with college extracurric- 
ular participation. This study had star- 
tlingly negative results. It showed prac- 


Big Broad Survey results unclear 


tically no relation between the amount 
of activity in high school and the 
amount of activity in college. That is, 
the highly active high school student 
may well become a greasy grind in 
college, and the mouse who never said 
“hello” in high school may become the 
campus leader in college. I am not per- 
mitted to tell you where the study was 
done or who did it, because the author 
is afraid of embarrassing his colleagues 
in a college admissions office that puts 
considerable stress on extracurricular 
activities in selecting candidates. 

I do not think it is going too far to 
say that, as things stand now, when we 
try to pick students for college on the 
basis of anything other than probable 
academic performance, we are operat- 
ing very much in the dark. A number 
of prediction studies are now afoot 
which are attempting to dissipate the 
darkness. Perhaps some of you are 
familiar with the study recently com- 
pleted by Anne Anastasi at Fordham 
University.’ Dr. Anastasi analyzed the 
items in a biographical inventory to 
see which ones reliably differentiated 
between well-adjusted and maladjusted 
students after they got to college. Her 
study was reasonably successful in that 
she found quite a number of items 
that, when taken together, predict ad- 
justment at Fordham just about as well 
as the SAT predicts academic perform- 
ance. She insists, however, that the 
biographical items that work at Ford- 
ham may not work so well elsewhere; 
that, indeed, each college must make 
its own study of biographical informa- 
tion if it hopes to come out with com- 
parable results. 

And it is this caution of Dr. Anas- 
tasi’s that points to one of the funda- 
mental problems in the prediction of 
personal-social behavior, namely, that 
colleges differ in the kinds of behavior 
that are regarded as good and accept- 
able. Each college has its own set of 
mores and taboos. One college environ- 


ment may reward social conformity; 


another may smile on behavior so un- 
conventional that it borders on the 
beatnik. C. Robert Pace and George G. 


Stern of Syracuse University are car- 


1Anne Anastasi, Martin J. Meade, and 
Alexander A. Schneiders, A Biographical In- 
ventory: The Validation of a Biographical In- 
ventory as a Predictor of College Success 
(New York: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1960). 


New dimensions in top-notch ability 


rying on some interesting studies that 
deal with this problem of describing 
college environments.” The informa- 
tion they are turning up is for obvious 
reasons basic to any research aimed at 
the prediction of personal adjustment 
in any given college environment. 

At ETS, in cooperation with eight 
colleges, we are conducting a some- 
what similar study. Its main focus is 
on getting college teachers, deans, ad- 
missions officers, and even students to 
identify and describe individuals they 
regard as successful or unsuccessful 
irrespective of academic performance. 
Hundreds of college personnel are in- 
volved in this task. Preliminary work 
done over the past two years indicates 
that the dimensions of “success” as 
defined in these terms vary markedly 
not only from one college to another 
but also from one individual to an- 
other. That is, there may be many 
different types of characteristic student 
behavior all of which are thought of 
as “successful; though some institu- 
tions may put particular stress on cer- 
tain types and others on other types. 
Hopefully, very soon we shall be able 
to compare these judgments of per- 
sonal success with various kinds of 
data collected earlier to see whether 
and to what extent personal success in 
college can be predicted at admission. 


2See C. Robert Pace, “Five college en- 
vironments; College Board Review, No. 41, 
pp. 24-28. 





Whether we will come up with any- 
thing practically useful is still in the 
lap of the gods. 

The two classes of problems in pre- 
diction research which I have thus far 
described have one objective in com- 
mon: their purpose is to provide the 
college with more adequate and ra- 
tional methods for selecting students. 
By turning this objective through 180 
degrees we arrive at the third class of 
problems in prediction research where 
the purpose is to provide the student 
with more adequate and rational meth- 
ods for selecting a college. I think that 
in this day and age, no aspect of college 
admissions research is more important 
than this, but unfortunately, it is, with 
a vengeance, the research of the future. 
The goal, of course, would be to amass 
predictive data on a large number of 
colleges in some standardized form so 
as to show a student with any given set 
of abilities, interests, and aspirations 
what his chances would be for achiev- 


ing success and satisfaction at each 
college. We know roughly what statisti- 
cal techniques would have to be em- 
ployed to reach this goal, and enough 
work of a preliminary sort has been 
done to suggest that such studies could 
yield relevant and interpretable results 
of direct value in counseling. The ques- 
tion that remains is whether there is a 
sufficient amount of cooperativeness 
in the secondary schools and colleges 
to get a project of such necessarily 
massive proportions off the ground. 

I am afraid I have given the impres- 
sion that I think all college admissions 
research is prediction research of one 
kind or another, This is emphatically 
not the case. There are many problems 
surrounding the admissions process 
which are badly in need of attention 
and which have little or nothing to do 
with prediction per se. Let me cite 
two nonprediction studies as examples. 

One study investigated what might 
be called the dimensions of the value 


No problem relating to the interaction of human beings is simple 
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judgments that the members of an ad- 
missions committee were bringing to 
the job of deciding who should be 
admitted. The results were illuminat- 
ing—especially for the members of the 
committee themselves. They showed 
that the committee was giving equal 
weight to the candidate’s intellect and 
to his qualities as a person. We need 
a lot more of such studies of the 
decision-making process, not only as it 
goes on in admissions committees but 
also as it goes on between the guidance 
counselor in high school and the stu- 
dent who is looking for help in choos- 
ing a college. 

Another study of a markedly differ- 
ent character is now going on at ETS. 
It is a study of the economic behavior 
of parents whose children apply for 
financial aid, of the amount of finan- 
cial sacrifice such people are willing 
to make to send their children to col- 
lege, and of their attitudes toward aid 
derived from scholarships, loans, and 
term-time jobs. A parallel study is 
being made of the economic behavior 
of the children themselves while in 
college. This is not a prediction study, 
but it is the sort of study that is indis- 
pensable if we are to discover the fair- 


est possible way of allocating financial 
aid to those who need it. 


There is no end to the types of non- 
prediction problems on which we need 
more light—the problem of communi- 
cation between college personnel and 
high school personnel; the problem of 
the growing anxiety among college 
candidates—how it is affecting their 
performance in school and what can 
be done about it; the problem of un- 
derprivileged with high potential who 
get lost in the shuffle by the thousands 
long before the end of high school is 
even in sight; the problem of the enor- 
mous diversity of schools and colleges 
and how within it one can obtain some 
measure of articulation between school 
and college curricula so that interrup- 
tions in the educational process can be 
minimized; and the problem of fitting 
the new curricula in science and math- 
ematics into the scheme of things. 

There are problems enough and to 
spare. So I end where I began. One of 
the best ways to escape from the prob- 
lems that isolate us one from another 
is to become involved in seeking solu- 
tions to the common problems that 
plague us all. 





What's wrong with freshman writing 


It continues to puzzle me that college 
freshmen can be so intelligent and, for 
the most part, write so poorly. Of their 
intelligence I am assured by their very 
presence in college, their good-natured 
reactions to my criticism, and their 
own explicit testimony; of their in- 
ability to write I am convinced, alas, 
by their writing. There are exceptions, 
of course; students in every class who 
have learned somewhere, somehow, to 
fit words together suitably. But the ex- 
ceptions are few. 

The average freshman cannot ex- 
press accurately what he means. He 
claims that he knows what he means, 
but to believe him requires a Kierke- 
gaardian leap of faith. In any event, he 
is only partially aware of what the 
words he uses mean when they are put 
together as he has put them together. 
It is bad enough when he uses words 
he does not know the meaning of, like 
the student who wrote a paper on 
Browning’s “Soliloquy in a Spanish 
Cloister” thinking that a cloister was 
a kind of monk. It is even worse, I 
think, when he mishandles words he 
does know the meaning of, like the 
student who wrote about crime and 
implied an attitude toward it exactly 
the opposite (I hope) of that he in- 
tended: “The answer to crime preven- 
tion lies in the home” 

Sometimes it is impossible to deter- 
mine how a student has erred: “Patri- 
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otism must correlate with all other 
institutions while retaining its true 
meaning of comradeship; it should 
complement rival forms in neighbor- 
ing states and instill a feeling for the 
need of peaceful competition?’ He may 
use some words which are relevant to 
his subject, but he does not see to it 
that they work together properly. 


Fewer—and better—words 


Part of the freshman’s trouble is his 
partiality to jargon, pretentious locu- 
tions almost empty of meaning: “with 
respect to; “factor;’ “situation; “in 
connection with;’ et cetera, ad nau- 
seam. What does a sentence like “The 
imagery adds to the emptiness of the 
poem” mean? What can it mean? 
When a student writes of “workers in 
the field of agriculture?’ he is thinking, 
no doubt, of “the overall picture?’ But 
why not “agricultural workers”? Jar- 
gon has no merits, unless it be a merit 
to say poorly in more words what one 
can say better in fewer. “It is a matter 
of fact that..?’: how many freshman 
sentences begin that way when the 
emphasis of the construction is not 
purposeful, and when what follows is 
not a matter of fact! 

Lazy constructions emasculate or 
etherialize the student’s statements, 
impairing his ability to write force- 
fully and responsibly. He chronically 
resorts to the passive mode—and with- 
out saying by whom something is said 
or thought or “felt?? “Democracy is 


. said to be the only perfect form of gov- 


ernment.’ By whom? Dictators? Is the 
student reporting what he has heard 
or what he assumes he would hear any- 
where? Is he implying, but not declar- 
ing, his own belief in democracy? Is 
he implying his disbelief in a hearsay 
notion? Context may not make it clear. 
When a student begins a statement 
with the ridiculously qualified “It 
might seem possible that. .°’ he is not, 
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or may not be, as diffident about the 
idea which follows as his language in- 
dicates: he may later refer to the idea 
as to a cosmic truth. 

But he will be unaware of the incon- 
sistency. He assumes what he may 
have to prove. He cannot make much 
of a case for anything. He wanders 
from his subject: he cannot write of 
college football without a paean to 
“the American way of life?” He does 
not order his material well; he repeats 
himself. His signposts do not help the 
reader. “First}? he writes, as if mar- 
shalling points of proof or illustration, 
and then he neglects to designate or 
even present a second and third. “In 
conclusion;’ he ends, whereas actually 
he only repeats what has gone before 
and does not draw an inference. 

Quoted at paragraph length, his 
prose reads like this: 

“Although the world, and particu- 
larly the United States, is experiencing 
a rapid and fast-changing existence 
every day, certain aspects of our ‘civ- 
ilized society’ remain unaltered, One 
of these is the crime problem, which 
continues to menace society today as 
never before. Although most of the 
other fields of human endeavor are 
continually feeling the sensations of 
progress, the seemingly unsolvable di- 
lemma of thwarting crime persists as 
a rara avis. 


“The answer to crime prevention...” 





In the very worst freshman writing, 
poor phrasing, weak statement, and 
haphazard development are accom- 
panied by bad spelling, gross gram- 
matical errors, and faulty punctuation 
sprinkled as impartially as parsley in 
a pot of hash. But why quote the 
worst? The average is shameful. 

Students don’t need to invent bad 
writing habits; they can pick them up 
from their elders. The more they keep 
up with the times, the more saturated 
they will be with jargon. They can 
learn fogginess from the pregnant 
vapidities on which politicians build 
their speeches. They can ape senseless- 
ness and sloppy syntax from television 
commercials. They can learn incon- 
clusiveness and inconsequence from 
round-table discussions, in which 
many opinions are voiced and nothing 
has to be decided. They can even copy 
the trait that Tocqueville saw a century 
ago as a danger in a democratic so- 
ciety: inattentiveness, an inability to 
concentrate on a task at hand. 


More school writing urged 
What can the high school teacher do 


to counteract bad influences on stu- 
dents’ writing? A good teacher, I sup- 
pose, would be willing to stand on his 
head and wiggle his toes, if that helped 
his teaching. But he would generally 
do better, I maintain, to adopt a more 
subject-oriented approach. A discour- 
aging number of college freshmen say 
that they had few writing assignments 
in high school, and almost none out- 
side of English classes and examina- 
tions. At the risk of sounding obvious, 
I would like to state my belief that the 
high school teacher should make his 
students write more, and try to make 
them write more consciously. 

How to arrange more writing as- 
signments, I don’t know. There is 
much that a high school student is ex- 
pected to master, and just so much 
that can be included in a curriculum. 
And when a teacher has to spend a 
full day facing classes of 45 students 
and a full evening preparing the next 
day’s lessons, it seems churlish to ask 
him to plough through student prose 
during those hours between midnight 
and dawn which he should be entitled 
to frivol as he pleases. But too great 
a disproportion between what a stu- 
dent is expected to know and what he 
is required to do is unsound. If the 
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College football evokes a paean 


student is to participate in the general 
civilization of his age, he should learn 
to write competently, and keep on 
learning from the beginning of his 
education on. It isn’t enough that he 
can identify nouns and noun clauses, 
or choose the best out of five given 
words for a given context; he needs 
constant practice in finding his own 
words, constructing viable sentences, 
and building unified compositions. 
While all teachers should assign 
more written work, the English teacher 
has the greatest responsibility for try- 
ing to improve the quality of the stu- 
dents’ writing. He should try to make 
the students aware that the meaning 
of what they write depends on the 
words they choose and the grammati- 
cal relationships between those words. 


Students’ writing needs improving in 
nearly every way, but the teacher 
should concentrate first, I believe, on 
making students write grammatically 
and use words literally rather than 
loosely. Even the best students may 
take unjustifiable liberties. 

Certainly grammar is arbitrary ; cer- 
tainly it is changing, as it has always 
been changing; but it is necessary in 
most discourse. It is not necessary in 
the barest person-to-person communi- 
cation, perhaps; a speaker can use ges- 
tures, nonverbal sounds, and changes 
of pitch and stress to establish his 
meaning, and he can perceive reac- 
tions to what he has said. But a writer 
does not deal directly with his reader. 
Writing is not person-to-person com- 
munication; it is the making of a ver- 
bal structure that will in itself express 
to a sufficiently qualified reader what 
the writer intends it to express. What 
justifies grammar is the need to get 
words in a standard and definite form 
so that they can be readily understood 
—and sometimes so that they cannot be 
misunderstood. The same need justi- 
fies using words in their accepted 
meaning. 

Students balk at observing arbitrary 
conventions; it isn’t doing what comes 
naturally, that is, effortlessly. To them 
it is not a person-to-paper-to-person 
process; it is expression, a from-a- 
person emanation. They justify what 
they write by the ideas or feelings they 
wish to express. They commonly fail to 


Students’ signposts do not point the way 
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TV program features Commission’s recommendations 


Many of the recommendations of the Commission on Mathematics are 
embodied in the “Continental Classroom” mathematics course cur- 
rently being telecast at an early morning hour on the nation-wide 
NBC-TV network. 

Julius H. Hlavaty, director of the Commission on Mathematics and 
chairman of the department of mathematics at DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City, conducts the early morning course, “Teaching 
of Modern Algebra; on Tuesdays and Thursdays. This classroom pro- 
gram, intended for graduate students, is coordinated with an under- 
graduate course, “Modern Algebra; taught on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays by John L. Kelley, professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Students wishing undergraduate credit are required to view the 
lessons on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; teachers and others en- 
rolled for graduate credit are required to view the course five days a 
week, 

The Tv fall lesson schedule runs from September 26, 1960, to Janu- 
ary 27, 1961. The spring semester course, “Probability and Statistics, 
will run from January 30 through May 26 and will be taught by a 
member of the Commission on Mathematics, Frederick Mosteller, pro- 
fessor of mathematical statistics at Harvard University. The spring 
schedule will incorporate much of the material contained in /ntroduc- 
tory Probability and Statistical Inference, one of the Commission’s 


publications. 


realize that a reader does not know 
what their feelings or ideas are and can 
grasp them only in words of arbitrary 
but public meaning arranged in arbi- 
trary but public fashion. 


Respect for mechanics of writing 


Only if a student writes grammati- 
cally and precisely does it make sense, 
I believe, to expect him to write clearly. 
Only if he writes clearly can he deal 
intelligently with matters of logic and 
organization. If he has mastered the 
mechanics of the sentence, then he is 
ready to be taught such refinements as 
varied sentence structure. If he knows 
the correct meaning of every word he 
uses and he is using these words in- 
tentionally, the time has arrived when 
he can consider how to write more 
vividly. But first things first. 

A teacher of writing in high school, 
I think, should be severe in preference 
to being stimulating, if he can’t be 
both. The more gifted, the more im- 
aginative, the more intelligent the stu- 
dent, the stricter the teacher should be 
with what the student writes. I don’t 
think the teacher need worry about 
stifling creativity, originality, or gen- 
ius. Genius is exceedingly rare and 





goes its own way. Originality which 
can be cultivated only at the expense 
of competence is not worth cultivating ; 
the best service one can render origi- 
nality is to make it aware that it needs 
order to work through. Creativity—if it 
can be taught at all—can’t be taught 
apart from the techniques by which 
one creates, techniques which respect 
the properties of the nraterials one 
creates with. And the teacher’s main 
task, of course, is not to foster genius, 
originality, or creativity; it is to teach 
his students how to write. 


A teacher can explain things to his 
students in class, and cite examples of 
what to do and what not to do. But he 
can help them more by analyzing care- 
fully what they write. Close, dispas- 
sionate analysis of their writing un- 
nerves students at first; it seems to 
attack their very souls. But nothing 
can better enable them to realize that 
what they are as people and what they 
have written are two different things. 
If the teacher can go over a paper with 
a student, share the process of analysis 
with him, and then have him rewrite 
the paper, the student will unquestion- 
ably benefit most. It will help, too, if 
the teacher, who is also a teacher of 
literature, can make his students study 
not only what a Hemingway story or 
an Orwell essay is about, but how it is 
written, 


Excellence—now 


And the secondary school English 
teacher should convince the student 
that it is worth while to write excel- 
lently, or failing excellence, as well as 
he can; to try to write something that 
he can be proud of, not just something 
that gets by or gets him by. We can all 
see many examples of poor workman- 
ship around us. And neither the allure 
of bigger and better civilization to come 
nor the threat of atomic annihilation 
inclines any of us to take pains with 
the present. The student himself is 
probably anxious to get on from high 
school to college, from college to 
career. It is worth pointing out to him 
that he is not just preparing for life; 
he is living already. To write well now, 
to do anything well now is part of liv- 
ing well now. The present is not just a 
bridge to the future; it counts for itself. 


Students are not inclined to take pains with the present 





Fads, frills, and foibles 


BY OLIVER W. MELCHIOR 


Recently I have been rereading por- 
tions of an instructive and fascinating 
volume entitled Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions and the Madness of Crowds. 
Written by Charles Mackay, it was 
originally published in 1841 and was 
reissued in 1932! at the suggestion of 
Bernard Baruch who claimed that pe- 
rusal of the book had saved him mil- 
lions-of dollars. Here detailed are such 
stories as that of John Law and the 
Mississippi Scheme and of Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, and the South Sea 
Bubble. 

Less well known today perhaps is 
the story of the Tulipomania. Appar- 
ently the bulbs were first introduced 
into Europe from Constantinople in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The rage to possess these exotic roots 


1 (New York: L. C. Page & Co.). 
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grew quickly among the wealthy and 
soon caught on among the middle- 
class and even among merchants of 
modest means. It is reported that by 
1635 many persons were known to in- 
vest a fortune of 100,000 florins in the 
purchase of 40 roots. Speculation on 
the Stock Exchange of Amsterdam and 
of other Dutch cities was rife. Stock- 
jobbers vied in manipulating prices 
until calmer judgments eventually pre- 
vailed, not before, however, “substan- 
tial merchants were reduced almost to 
beggary, and many a representative of 
a noble line saw the fortunes of his 
house ruined beyond redemption?’ 
Not many of us could say with Ber- 
nard Baruch that this volume could 
save us millions of dollars, but an 
occasional review of the foibles of 
mankind should enable us to look more 
candidly at some of the practices we 


see around us. Possibly the hysteria 
that is attached to admission to the 
college of one’s first choice verges on 
folly. The mania to mail a check to 
Box 592 in order to participate in 
tribal rites on any and all testing dates 
should give us pause. 

Prescriptions forthe salvation of sec- 
ondary education abound, and higher 
education is not without its consulting 
physicians. The search for panaceas is 
widespread, innovation and invention 
are at a premium, and change is the 
order of the day. This is not surprising 
when we recall that we are living in a 
period of transition beside which the 
era of the Industrial Revolution pales 
into insignificance, and when we recall 
the peculiar American genius for re- 
form, adaptation, and progress. As far 
as the field of education is concerned, 
at least, it would be well to remember 
that in many respects our system is the 
wonder and marvel and envy of the 
world. And we shall modify and im- 
prove it. My argument is simply that 
in the process we should be wary of 





false prophets, nine-day cures, and 
devil theories. 

A favorite gambit in some quarters 
is to urge the schools to purge them- 
selves of fads and frills, and by this is 
often meant music, art, shop, cooking, 
and sewing. There is little need to ex- 
plain here the place of the practical 
and fine arts in the school program. 
In the first place no one to my knowl- 
edge has demonstrated that a student 
who has carried five academic majors 
for four years is any better prepared 
for college or for life than his classmate 
who has carried a total of 16 academic 
majors plus a variety of electives to 
develop avocational interests or to pro- 
vide prevocational try-out. In the sec- 
ond place there is much evidence in 
the American culture that too few of us 
have learned enough about color, pro- 
portion, and design, or about our mu- 
sical heritage. And in an age of “do-it- 
yourself” there is adequate reason to 
introduce youngsters to the use of tools. 


Balanced program differs 


Finally, there arises the question of a 
balanced weekly program. Some boys 
and girls will thrive and prosper on a 
diet of nothing but academic majors, 
but there are others to whom the total 
school experience is more meaningful 
and fruitful if some outlet for cre- 
ativity is provided that results in prac- 
tical form. There are others who in 
their immaturity are willing to tolerate 
instruction in foreign language or in 
plane geometry as long as they can 
attend an art class or sing in a chorus 
or play ball part of the time. Some of 
these children may be yours or mine, 
and they need not be weeded out or 
funneled into trade school, for their 
interests will mature and they will go 
to college, and many of them will 
pursue professional careers. 

In deciding, then, what are the frills 
and fads, we need a broad view and no 
hasty decisions. We might even look 
at some of the newer fads that are 
occupying our attention. For example, 
introducing a foreign language in ele- 
mentary school, and utilizing such in- 
novations in secondary school as in- 
struction in Russian, foreign language 
laboratories, modern mathematics, 
teacher aids, team teaching, large- 
group instruction, the teacher station 
concept, instruction by television, 
teaching machines, modified science 


courses, and improved writing instruc- 
tion. 

Which of these approaches to learn- 
ing will be eventually discarded and 
which of these will become accepted 
changes in practice only time will tell, 
but we are faced now with judgments 
and decisions about them. Several gen- 
eral observations can be made before 
I comment on the proposals mentioned. 

1. Every major field of study at the 
secondary school level seems to be a 
focus of concern presently except social 
studies. In an age that will require 
more statesmanship than any since our 
founding what does this signify? 

2. Most of the proposals will cost 
more money rather than less. Should 
we cut back some present services in 
order to provide these added services, 
and, if so, which ones? 

3. We have been woefully weak in re- 
search and experimentation. This costs 
money. How can we secure the funds? 

And now to the specific proposals: 

Foreign language in the elementary 
school. The chief advantages would 
seem to be improved accent and feeling 
for the language. The evidence is not 
clear, however, that after the comple- 
tion of three or four years of study in 
the high school those who began the 
study in the third or fourth grade are 
substantially superior to those who 
began in the seventh grade or even the 
ninth. Four extra years of study and 
the teacher time involved represent a 


substantial investment. Quite possibly 


this money would be more wisely spent 
at the secondary level in reducing class 
size in foreign language classes and in 
providing concentrated helps where 
appropriate. 

Foreign language laboratories. We 
have much to learn about efficient use 
of electronic equipment, but early re- 
sults are quite encouraging. The spoken 
language is handled more freely and 
accents are improved. How far should 
we go in trying to teach our students to 
talk like natives of a foreign country? 

In teaching a foreign language in 
secondary school and college we are 
teaching it as one of the humanities, 
that is, for its cultural values, not pri- 
marily for its utilitarian value in busi- 
ness or even in diplomacy. These are 
special needs which can best be met by 
specialized training. We should surely 
use the listening-speaking method. We 
should teach some of the history and 


geography and culture of the country. 
Where schools can afford it, laborato- 
ries will benefit instruction but they 
should not be added at the expense of 
a sufficient number of teachers just to 
give the aura of being abreast of cur- 
rent developments. 

Russian. Russian or Chinese or Swa- 
hili, to name a few possibilities, surely 
have a place but I suspect it is not in 
the secondary school. In our time in 
most high schools, Russian, for ex- 
ample, would probably be a second 
foreign language. Is it not better to 
study the first foreign language for 
three or four years to the point of real 
competence and leave the selection of 
a second foreign language to the col- 
lege years? 

In most schools that already offer 
French, Spanish, and German, plus 
Latin, the addition of another lan- 
guage will result in smaller sections 
and add appreciably to costs of in- 
struction. If we could agree to drop 
a present offering and substitute a new 
one, we would be justified, but without 
that I do not believe most schools 
should attempt it. 

Modern mathematics. Today we are 
exposed to a wholly new vocabulary in 
mathematics that includes such terms 
as topology, groups, sets, fields, Bool- 
ian algebra, relations and functions, 
and symbolic logic. 

These terms herald a revolution in 
the teaching of mathematics in the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, based up- 
on changing needs in technology and 
industry. Teachers find themselves un- 
prepared to teach this modern mathe- 
matics, for the material was not offered 
in large part in any of our schools or 
colleges until most recently. A tremen- 
dous task of retraining lies before us. 
Many teachers of mathematics in vari- 
ous parts of the country have already 
prepared themselves for this new math- 
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ematics and have introduced units into 
present courses while others have de- 
veloped full-year courses based on 
these new concepts. Reports on these 
developments are most encouraging, 
and quite significant are the signs of 
interest and enthusiasm from teachers 
and pupils alike.” 

_ An important word of caution, how- 
ever, has been voiced by those who 
should know. Such units and courses 
should not be undertaken until teachers 
are adequately prepared to teach them. 
It is better to continue to teach what 
we have been teaching and to teach it 
well than to teach the new material 
poorly. 

Teaching machines. | speak in con- 
siderable ignorance of teaching ma- 
chines, never having seen one. Descrip- 
tions available, however, indicate that 
they are a vastly improved device 
based on the simple technique of flash- 
cards, I remember my original intro- 
duction to flash-cards. It was in the 
first grade. The teacher had a set of 
large cards on which were arranged 
various combinations of large dots 
which we quickly learned to identify 
by a number which was the sum of the 
dots on the card. We learned less quick- 
ly the sum of the dots on a pair of 
cards, but we were exposed to an ef- 
fective technique of learning. The skill 
required could be applied readily to 
dominoes and parcheesi and at a later 
age to a more manly game involving 
the more mature mathematical concept 
of probability. 

Most of us have used the flash-card 
technique in one way or another, to 
learn, for instance, foreign language 
vocabulary, Morse code, United States 
Navy signal flags, or chemical sym- 
bols. The list is endless. Apparently 
the teaching machine can be adapted 
to learning far more complicated mate- 
rial if it is suitable for memorizing or 
for selecting one among alternative 
answers. It offers efficiency and effec- 
tiveness, but it is not likely to replace 
the teacher. 

Instruction by television. Americans 
have long since forgotten the revolu- 
tion in teaching that took place when 
the textbook was introduced, but we 
hear occasionally of this same change- 


2See Julius H. Hlavaty, “Mathematics in 
transition” College Board Review, No. 41, 
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over in other lands today. We have 
more recently modified our teaching 
techniques with the aid of spirit proc- 
ess duplicating, mimeographing, and 
offset duplicating. We are learning to 
use effectively a variety of audio-visual 
techniques. We have occasional mo- 
ments of frustration and annoyance 
when these machines do not behave as 
they should, but the machines and the 
materials are being improved steadily. 

Quite possibly television will some 
day revolutionize teaching even more 
profoundly than did the introduction 
of the textbook. Even newer devices 
for storing and moving masses of 
words may make our present libraries 
obsolete. For television, however, the 
time would seem to be not yet. Ad- 
vances and developments are important 
and significant. For some special uses 
it appears to be an ideal medium, but 
reports indicate that various schools 
that have experimented in some depth 
have become “progressively disen- 
chanted” to use a phrase from one of 
the reports. 

The teacher-station concept. For the 
benefit of the uninitiated, this is an 
architectural arrangement of class- 
rooms clustered about a central teach- 
ers’ office where more teachers are as- 
signed than there are classrooms avail- 
able. Teaching schedules are arranged 
so that each classroom is occupied full 
time and when a teacher has an un- 
assigned period the adjacent office is 
available. 

Where communities can afford only 
second best, this is an economical de- 
vice. But let us not delude ourselves 
about the subtle losses in teaching ef- 
fectiveness. A good teacher deserves a 
good room, and a good room of his 
own will often help an average teacher 
to become a good one. 


A good teacher usually relies on 
many “properties” to increase his ef- 
fectiveness. One can never surely fore- 
see the unexpected demand for perti- 
nent illustrative material from the files 
or the opportunity to place a special 
volume in some student’s hands. The 
teacher who regularly moves his base 
of teaching will lose many opportuni- 
ties to capitalize on the variety of re- 
sources that should be at his disposal. 

Further, whenclassroomsare shared, 
we face a problem of shared house- 
keeping and shared responsibility. The 
difficulties can be more readily under- 


stood if we recall the problems of two 
head cooks in one kitchen. Finaily, a 
good classroom has an atmosphere of 
its own which derives from appropri- 
ate displays and tempting materials. 
When foreign language is taught in a 
classroom where the walls and shelves 
speak of mathematics, the teacher’s 
task is harder. 

Large group instruction and team 
teaching. These are valuable and useful 
teaching devices with which the sec- 
ondary school should experiment ex- 
tensively. They can provide variety 
and enrichment to a degree that will 
enhance interest and learning as well 
as sharpening the student’s ability to 
respond to a variety of learning situa- 
tions. These devices stimulate teachers 
to new insights in organizing and pre- 
senting content. They enable individ- 
ual teachers to reach larger numbers 
of students in areas of special interest. 
They encourage the inviting of in- 
dividuals outside the staff to partici- 
pate in the instructional program. 

However, adequate staff time must 
be provided for preparation, organiza- 
tion, implementation, and administra- 
tion. Many present school buildings 
likewise provide only limited oppor- 
tunities for instruction of groups larger 
than the usual class size. 

Teacher aides. To one observer it is 
frustrating to see the use of teacher 
aides advanced primarily as an answer 
to teacher shortage or to reduce the 
cost of instruction. Actually, they can 
be used to free teacher time for more 
individual help, to plan for more co- 
ordination with library resources, for 
more visiting and conferring with col- 
leagues, in fact so many of those things 
teachers plan and hope to do until time 
and energy run out. If teacher aides 
can be added to present staffs, they will 
more than repay the investment. 


No status quo in education 


You may be saying to yourself that 
much of what I have been discussing 
is not especially pertinent to the spe- 
cial concerns of guidance counselors 
or directors of admission. On the con- 
trary I believe these are all matters of 
significant importance not only to ad- 
ministrators and teachers but also to 
advisers and admissions officers as 
well as boards of education and tax- 
payers. You may be thinking also that 
in large part I have denigrated experi- 





mentation and have defended the status 
quo. This I would protest. None of us 
is from a school or college where the 
status quo this year is last year’s status 
quo. Or this month’s, last month’s for 
that matter. Our institutions are stead- 
ily refining, modifying, and improving 
our services and our programs. We are 
basing developments on solid experi- 
ence and assessment of newer mate- 
rials and procedures that seem to lend 
themselves to our particular local needs 
and possibilities. Much of this prog- 
ress may not be dramatic and it may 
not make the headlines or the profes- 
sional journals, but it is nevertheless 
positive, constructive, and even ex- 
citing. 

My plea is primarily that we pro- 
gress deliberately with awareness of 
purpose and knowledge of direction. 
We must be free to experiment and 
therefore free to err, but we must not 
forget our responsibility to use the re- 
sources available to us to the best bene- 
fit of our students. There is no room 
for gaudy fads that do not contribute 
to our goals or for frills that rob us of 
the substance of our purpose. 

When the history of this present pe- 
riod is written, the greatest foible of 
our time may prove to be this: that we 
believed expanding markets for con- 
sumer goods and material cdmforts to 
be more important than improved pub- 
lic services, especially education. I 
have no pretensions as an economist, 
but I believe a dollar spent for educa- 
tion to be more productive in our econ- 
omy than a dollar spent for the con- 
sumer goods urged upon us by the 
mass media which surround us. And if 
money spent for education were to be 
regarded as the investment which it is 
rather than as a cost, I believe we might 
support education more liberally. 

I believe there are numerous suc- 
cessful account executives in adver- 
tising and salesmen of consumer goods 
who might have made good teachers. 
I believe many of them would have 
wanted to teach if the rewards for 
teaching were commensurate with the 
rewards for promotion. Is it too much 
to hope that American society will ma- 
ture to the point of realizing that our 
standard of living is more than ade- 
quate and that for our own welfare it 
is high time we divert a larger share 
of our wealth from goods to services? 
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Design 

Rider College 

Rochester Institute of 
Technology 

Rockhurst College 

Sacred Heart College 
(Ala.) 

Saint John Fisher College 

Saint Joseph’s College 
(ind.) 

Shimer College 

State University of 
New York: College of 
Education at Cortland 

Stephens College 

Taylor University 

University of Buffalo 

University of Dubuque 

University of Florida 

University of Kansas City 

University of Nebraska 

University of 
New Hampshire 

University of Scranton 

University of Toledo 

University of Washington 

Wake Forest College 

Wayne State University 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Regional conferences underway 


Three held so far: Nine more regional 
conferences for financial aid officers, 
sponsored by the College Scholarship 
Service, have been scheduled. Most are 
three-day meetings, with the first two 
days devoted to a conference and the 
third to a “computation school” 

The dates, places, and persons to 
contact for the remaining meetings are 
as follows: November 21-23, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Frank Williar; No- 
vember 21-23, Coe College, William 
Gramenz; December 5-7, Valparaiso 
University, Josephine Ferguson; Jan- 
uary 11-13, Stetson University, Paul 
Parker; January 11-12, Georgetown 
University, Rev. Joseph M. Moffitt, 
S. J.; January 23-25, University of 
Washington, and January 26-28, Uni- 
versity of California, T. Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell, College Board Western Re- 
gional Director; February 9, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., Calvin 
Schmidt; February 13-15, Lafayette 
College, Richard Rooney. Another con- 
ference will be held in New England; 
details are not known at publication 
time. Anyone wishing to attend one or 
more of these meetings should write 
directly to the local person named in 


this list. 


Annual meeting held 


Over 300 people attend; The sixth an- 
nual meeting of the css was held on Oc- 
tober 25 at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. Three speakers were heard 
at the morning session: Dean John U. 
Monrovof Harvard College; Robert A. 
Forsythe, assistant secretary of the 
United States Department ‘of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and Stewart 
E. McClure, chief clerk of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Dean Monro urged that colleges 
take the initiative in searching out and 


encouraging intellectually endowed but 
economically deprived youths to attend 
college. Mr. Forsythe outlined the Re- 
publican view of federal student aid 
legislation as embodied in that party’s 
platform and the statements of its pres- 
idential candidate. Mr. McClure traced 
the history of enacted and proposed 
educational legislation, with emphasis 
on recent acts sponsored by Democrat- 
ic congressmen. Five workshop ses- 
sions were held in the afternoon. 

Css growth continues; 315 colleges 
now participate in the css; all but 73 
are also members of the College Board. 
This is an increase in participants of 
29 per cent over last year, when there 
were 243 colleges in Css—all but 49 of 
them College Board members. 

The increase in participation was 
paralleled by a significant rise in the 
volume of Parents’ Confidential State- 
ments sent to colleges. During the 
1959-60 academic year 63,481 Pcs 
forms were received and 125,746 tran- 
scripts mailed. This compares with 
44,627 forms and 87,305 transcripts 
in 1958-59. The increase in Pcs forms, 
therefore, amounted to 42 per cent. 

Under the new fee schedule, each 
transcript will cost $2—a reduction of 
$1 from last year’s charge. 

New chairman: William C. Fels was 
named chairman of the css Committee 
at the annual meeting of the College 
Board in October. He succeeds Gene 
D. Gisburne, vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who served as 


_chairman for three years. Mr. Fels is 


president of Bennington College and 
was formerly associate director of the 
College Board. 

Statement of principles: A 13-point 
statement describing the principles 
guiding the administration of finan- 
cial aid in css colleges is being sent to 
participating colleges for their final 
approval. In addition, there are five 
suggestions for schools to consider in 


their financial aid counseling activi- 
ties. This statement has been revised 
as a result of opinions expressed by 
the participating colleges last spring. 
Though many suggestions were made 
concerning the wording of the state- 
ment the colleges were at that time 
virtually unanimous in their belief 
that the publication of such a state- 
ment by Css was highly desirable. 


Mailing to schools made 


Included Pcs: The packet of materials 
sent this year to all secondary schools 
in the country included a poster, a re- 
vised version of Financing a college 
education: A guide for counselors, and 
a supply of Parents’ Confidential State- 
ments. Materials were also sent to 
financial aid officers at all senior col- 
leges; to College Board representa- 
tives; to deans of California junior 
colleges; to all state, county, and city 
guidance coordinators; and to 800 ed- 
ucators and others on a select list for 
their information. 


New publication 


Financial Aid News: The first issue 
of a newsletter for financial aid officers 
was distributed at the css annual meet- 
ing on October 25. It will be published 
five times a year as a service by the 
College Board and will be mailed with- 
out charge to over 3,000 aid officers 
and other educators around the coun- 
try. The four-page newsletter is in- 
tended to provide information and a 
channel of communication for all aid 
officers, whether or not their colleges 
are CSS participants. 

News items and suggestions for 
them have been invited by Financial 
Aid News. They should be sent care of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N. Y. 





